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Poter Penguin 
Calking 


“Uncle Peter, are we really Americans?” Pe- 
terkin asked in a worried tone, just as I was 
stufing our Thanksgiving turkey. 

Peterkin,” I said, amazed. 
“Don’t you pledge allegiance to the flag every 
day?” 

“Sure,” said Peterkin. “But Esmeralda Duck 
says that doesn’t really make us real Ameri- 
cans. She says,” and Peterkin’s voice trembled, 
“that her family came here with the Founding 
Fathers, and George Washington slept in her 
family’s feathers, and we are only strange Ant- 
arcticans with no right to an American Thanks- 
giving dinner.” | 

Lulu, the penglets’ pet lobster, got redder 
than usual. “Why, that silly bird!” she cried, 
snapping her claws angrily. “Wants us to miss 
out on our Thanksgiving turkey! Why, I'll 
pinch her and I'll squeeze her .. .” 

We looked at Lulu in surprise. She usually 
doesn’t talk so much. She says it’s a waste of 
time, and she’d rather fill her mouth with food 
than with a lot of talk, talk, talk. 


“Of course, 














“You tell that foolish little duck,” Lulu 
went on, “that this family has a right to 
Thanksgiving turkey, if only because I’m here. 
Why, without me, there wouldn’t have been 
any first Thanksgiving!” 

“Oh, Lulu,” the penglets cried, “tell us!” 

“Well, it was back in 1621,” Lulu began. 

“Are you that old?” Petunia marveled. 

Lulu was annoyed at the interruption. 
“That old and then some,” she snapped 
angrily. “I was a wise old lobster already, and 
hiding under a rock they 'ater called the Ply- 
mouth Rock, when I saw these strange white 
people called Pilgrims, coming up in wooden 
boats. 

“The white strangers were decent enough, 
but they sure didn’t leave any food around for 
a hungry lobster. They were pretty hungry 
themselves, I guess. I watched them all that first 
winter, rubbing their cold hands and growing 
thinner and thinner. 

“Then in the spring some friendly Indians 
showed them how to plant corn. By the end of 
the summer they had a whole lot of corn, and 
they decided to have a big dinner to celebrate. 
They invited all the friend- 
ly Indians.” 

“Did they invite you, 
too?” Petunia asked. 

“No, of course not,” 
Lulu) answered. “They 
didn’t even know I was 
there, hiding under their 
Plymouth Rock. But that 
was all right; I had saved 








up a whole mess of fish, and I was going to 
celebrate by myself. 

“What was worse, they didn’t invite the 
Indian brave, Hoopehala. He’d been acting 
sort of snooty, and didn’t like the Pilgrims 
much.” 

“Why not?” asked the penglets. 

“Said he didn’t like their singing. The Pil- 
grims had a sort of solemn, hungry-sounding 
way of singing, and he preferred the loud, 
whooping kind. 

“But singing or no singing, Hoopehala was 
annoyed at not being invited to that first 
Thanksgiving dinner. So he decided to get 
even. 

“He couldn’t get at the Pilgrims from the 
land side, because they were watching there. 
They had a suspicion he might try to play them 
dirt. So he took a canoe and he paddled around 
by water, right in the middle of the night. 

“He landed on Plymouth Rock, and then he 
disappeared, and then he came back again. I 
couldn’t figure out what he was doing until 
I saw a big fat turkey and ears of corn and 
loaves of crispy bread in his arms. Then I 


knew! Hoopehala was stealing the Pilgrims’ 
first Thanksgiving dinner! 

“I couldn’t allow that! Not when I had 
saved my fish for the celebration all that time! 
So just as he was starting to stow away his loot, 
I pinched him on his big bare toe. 

“He let out an awful yell, loud and whoop- 
ing, like the singing he preferred. And of 
course all the Pilgrims heard him and came 
tumbling down to the Rock. Hoopehala 
dropped the turkey and the corn and the cris- 
py bread and jumped into his canoe and 
paddled off. Never came back, either.” 

“So the Pilgrims got back their food?” Peter- 
kin asked. 

“Well, no,” said Lulu, grinning. “When 
Hoopehala dropped it, it fell right by my hole. 
Seemed a shame for those poor tired Pilgrims 
to tote all that heavy stuff way back up on land 
in the middle of the night, so I just stored it 
away, together with my fish. 

“The Pilgrims had lots more turkeys any- 
way, and they had a real fine Thanksgiving 
dinner. And my Thanksgiving dinner was real 
fine, too.” 






Coming Next Month 


When ArRNo_p Asks FoR A BICYCLE, he learns 
that chopping down trees is a man-sized job... 
Part One of BurMa Boy brings you to the jun- 
gle where every boy dreams of becoming an ele- 
phant rider . . . Fur flies and wildcats scream 
when the hounds, Zip AND OLD BLUE, match 
wits ... The igyats come to the rescue and a 
startling discovery is made in the conclusion of 
ADVENTURE ON Mars... ONE Cop Day a little 
boy gets lost in the woods and finds adventure 
there ... A group of shepherds have a wonder- 
ful experience when a stranger visits them on 
Hoy NicuT . . . Padre Pedro and his friends 
await the arrival of a CuristmMas Suip that 
carries a special holiday cargo... Add to your 
holiday fun by playing FamMity GaMgEs. 
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Tom Turkey cast a worried eye upon the 
calendar. Those boys running and dodging 
were practicing for the Big Thanksgiving 
Game. Sadly Tom thought, “What energy! 
What splendid appetites for Thanksgiving 
turkey!” 

Once already Tom had escaped Thanksgiv- 
ing by scratching his way out. But now? Tom 
looked at the scratchproof new wire around 
him. No chance of escape this year! 

The farmer «ame, axe in hand. Tom bowed 
his neck. Bu then he saw a hole in the line! 
The farme: had left the door open! Tom 
crashed through the open door and raced 
down an open field. Tom Turkey had won 
the Big Game again! 
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By RICHARD M. ELAM, JR.  e 


PART ONE 

“Look, Ray, the sun is out!” Jenny 
Colby exclaimed to her older brother. 
She pointed through the large picture 
window of their Martian home into the 
violet sky, where the tiny, faraway sun 
had broken through the clouds. 

“It’s about time,” Ray grumbled. 
“This house is like a prison. Nothing in- 
teresting ever happens.” For two long 
days the children had had to stay inside 
because of the terrible arctic windstorm. 

“Cheer up,” said Mrs. Colby. “Perhaps 
our luck will change now that the wind 
has stopped. It made me nervous, too!” 

A loud clucking filled the room. It was 
Flatfoot, the Colby’s little Martian pet, 
who was just like another member of 
the family. He had come to the Colbys 
eight months before, in the year 2052, 
soon after their arrival on the planet. ‘The 
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Illustrated by WILLIAM WIESNER 


Colbys had rescued him from a rock slide 
that had wiped out the rest of his colony. 
Now Flatfoot had seen the sun too, and 
being an igyat, and therefore very excit- 
able, he stood up to his full three-foot 
height and began hopping up and down 
on his broad pancake feet. His en- 
thusiastic chatter was deafening. 

“Be quiet, Flatfoot, please!” begged 
Jenny, covering her ears. 

Flatfoot stopped clucking and looked 
up at her. His large golden eyes, set in a 
rabbit-like face, brimmed with tears. Re- 
membering how sensitive an igyat is, 
Jenny dropped on her knees beside the 
little animal and put her arm lovingly 
around his white neck. Flatfoot purred 
and was contented again. 

Ray patted the sheep-like wool of the 
igyat. “You're the funniest thing ever, 
Flatfoot,” he laughed. ““There’s nothing 
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like you on Earth—or on Mars, either. 
If it weren't for you, life would be just too 
dull.”’ 

At these words, the igyat twitched a 
powder-puff of a tail much like that of a 
rabbit, and unrolled two antennae that 
were kept curled into springs on his head. 
These were the igyat’s organs of hearing 
and were uncoiled when needed, like a 
radio aerial, to pick up distant sounds. In 
the thin atmosphere of Mars, where 
sound did not carry very well, Flatfoot 
could hear noises the Colbys could not. 

““Flatfoot is restless,’” Mrs. Colby said. 
“Why don’t the three of you go for a long 
hike?”’ 

“That'll be super!” Ray was always 
ready for a hike, and Jenny hurried to 
get dressed. The two of them pulled on 
their heavy boots, which were light as 
slippers on their feet in Mars’ low gravity. 
Then came the triple-lined coats made 
from the shaggy hides of blue rovers, ani- 
mals like the old American bison. Jenny 
envied Flatfoot’s being able to stand the 
very coldest Martian weather while she 
had to bundle herself up to the ears like 
an Eskimo. 

“Don’t stay too long,’ Mrs. Colby 
warned, helping Jenny on with her rover- 
skin parka. “I don’t want you to be caught 
in that sub-zero afternoon cold.” 

A pair of thick gloves completed their 
outfit, and they were ready to go. As she 
opened the door for them, Mrs. Colby 
said to Ray, ‘Take care of Jenny and Flat- 
foot, too. Remember, you are the oldest.” 

Jenny’s face tingled at the first ex- 
posure to the crisp, cold air. Ray buried 
his face in his blue parka, then broke 
into a grin as they started walking. ‘Look 
at Flatfoot! He’s going to enjoy the hike!” 

Jenny laughed. As soon as he had come 
out into the cold, the igyat had tucked his 
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white forepaws into the warm kangaroo 
pouch on his chest. Now he tramped 
along on his big pancake feet, like a stoop- 
ed old man bundled up in a thick over- 
coat. 

The three walked over to the great 
Lockard Canal. Last spring, when the 
Polar Cap had melted, they had watched 
it flow with clear water and replenish 
their underground spring and those of 
the other colonists. Ray knew that water 
had been more dear to the ancient in- 
habitants of Mars than gold to the Earth- 
men, and that its scarcity had led to build- 
ing a network of canals all over the planet. 

As they walked along, Jenny asked, 
“Isn't it funny, Ray, that no one has ever 
found a statue or a picture of a Martian? 
Or any graves, either?”’ 

“Dad and the other archeologists be- 
lieve it was part of their religion not to 
make any statues of themselves,” Ray 
replied. ‘And the last Martian died thou- 
sands of years ago. It will be hard to find a 
cemetery.’ 

For a while they hiked on aimlessly, 
and then Jenny said, “I thought of some- 
thing, Ray! Why don’t we walk over to 
the old ruin where Dad is working? Per- 
haps we'll have time to explore a bit, and 
then ride home with him.”’ 

‘Sounds good,” Ray agreed. 

They set off toward the narrow passage 
running between two low hills east of 
their home. 

‘‘Dad’s been on that job a month now, 
hasn't he?” Jenny asked as they headed 
into the pass. 

“Uh huh. He’s just about given up 
hope of finding any Martian statues.” 

“It would be the greatest discovery 
ever made on Mars if he found one,” Jen- 
ny said. 

“No such luck,” Ray grunted. 
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Chey plodded along between the low 
hills, following a faint trail. After some 
time they came out upon a flat red desert. 
Here Ray suddenly grabbed Jenny’s arm. 
\ towering plant armed with long spikes 
stood about fifty yards away. 

“Look out!” Ray warned Jenny. 
“There’s one of those shooting cactus 
plants.’’ Nosooner had he spoken than he 
saw several “arrows” whirring through 
the air and headed in their direction. 

“Quick, that boulder over there!” he 
shouted, grabbing Jenny’s hand and pull- 
ing her toward a big heap of rocks across 
the way. “Come on, Flatfoot!’’ 

Flatfoot’s forepaws were out of his 
pockets, and he squawked in terror as he 
padded after the children. ‘The air was 
now full of flying spines which whistled 
dangerously close to them. Just as they 
reached the safety of the boulders, Flat- 
root squalled like a pig. 

Crouching behind their fortress, the 
young Colbys saw that Flatfoot had been 
hit! He was grabbing with his short chub- 
by paws at the shaft that had struck him. 
Ray pulled him to safety and looked 
him over. 

‘“He’s—not—hurt!”’ cried Jenny with 
relief, in between moments of catching 
her breath. ““See—the arrow is stuck—in 
the woolly part of his tail.” 

Ray jerked out the barb and Flatfoot 
chuckled gratefully. He began smoothing 
out the ruffled wool of his round little 
tail with his paws. 

When they were breathing normally 
again after their tiring sprint in the thin 
air, Ray ventured to look out. 

“The Indian attack seems to be over,”’ 
he said. “I think it’s safe enough to go 
along if we circle around a bit.” 

They started out again, and after about 
fifteen minutes’ walking they were able to 
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Ray pointed up the steps. 


make out a sprawling dark shape on the 
horizon. 

“That must be the ruin!” Ray said. 
‘Are you game to keep going?’ 

“Of course.” Jenny was getting tired, 
but wouldn’t admit it. 

“It doesn’t look far away,” Ray went 
on. “We've still got about two hours be- 
fore it gets too ¢ old.” 

They knew that after two hours there 
would come the dry-ice cold that no 
human being could stand. They had 
checked the night temperature on thei 


thermometer and had seen it-register as 
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“We haven't much time left.” 


low as a hundred and twenty degrees be- 
low zero! 

\s they hiked along, Ray studied the 
frosty violet sky. The veil of atmosphere 
was so thin that the brighter stars gleamed 
through the upper ice vapors. He 
watched the faint movement of Phobos, 
the closest of Mars’ two small moons, and 
the bright green spark that was Earth. 
} The sight of it brought a wave of home- 





| sickness. Jenny had enjoyed their life on 
Mars from the beginning, but Ray found 
the new life dull. He missed his old 
friends and the school games. 
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Finally, the ruin was just ahead. Their 
father’s rocket car was out front; he must 
be inside the building. he temple, built 
of huge red blocks of stone, was 1n an ad 
vanced stage of decay. ‘The roof was partly 
gone, and the sides had gaping holes torn 
in them from long sieges of bad weather. 

Deep in thought, Ray hadn't noticed 
that Flatfoot had dropped behind. He 
turned now and saw him standing tensely 
with his hearing organs uncoiled. 

‘What the dickens is the matter with 
him?” Ray burst out. 

Che igyat began to jump up and down, 
clucking in joy. He came as close to smil- 
ing as his rabbit-like features would 
permit. 

‘Maybe he hears Dad,” Jenny sug- 
gested. 
~ Without warning, Flatfoot suddenly 
uttered a piercing whistle. ‘he whistle 
was answered from a low hill beyond the 
ruin where a colony of igyats was 
stretched out comfortably, absorbing the 
weak sunlight. Their paws were in thei 
chest pouches and they looked like lazy 
workmen loafing on the job. 

“That's what Flatfoot was shouting 
about,’ Jenny said, grinning. “Must be 
his cousins or something. They'll be hav- 
ing a family reunion, next.”’ 

Ray pointed to a forbidding black 
doorway at the top of about fifty sagging 
steps. Huge red rock pillars framed the 
entrance. “We haven’t much time left,” 
Ray said. ‘You're not afraid to go inside, 
are you, Sis?”’ 

“If Dad’s in there, I’m not,” Jenny re- 
plied. ‘Come along, Flatfoot.”’ 

[he three of them started the long 
climb. Both the young folks were winded 
when they reached the top. Inside the 
building, it was almost dark. 


“Let's call Dad,” Ray said. They did 
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call, but all they heard in reply was their 
echo rolling off ancient walls. 

‘Funny he doesn’t answer,” Ray said. 
‘This is a pretty big place, though.” 

‘It sure is creepy in here,” Jenny whis- 
pered. “I don’t know whether I want to 
go on, after all.”’ 

“Let's goa little farther,” Ray said. “As 
long as we keep in sight of the door, we 
won't get lost.” 

Flatfoot inched along with them, cluck- 
ing in a low tone. Jenny and Ray felt a 
softness beneath their feet and looked 
down. The floor was covered with red 
sand. The huge gallery was full of gro- 
tesque shapes and carvings. Yet no shape 
resembled a human being. 

At the end of the big room, a wide door- 
way led down a flight of stone steps that 
curved out of sight. 

‘Look at that strange blue light shin- 
ing up the steps,’ Jenny said. 

The three descended the winding 
stairs cautiously. 
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"Hello, Horace, | just got Mammoa's reaction 


to the little snake you gave me in ‘he jar!” 
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‘Look at the walls,’ Ray said. “That 
blue strip running along both sides 1s 
where the light is coming from. It must 
be a phosphorescent mineral.” 

“It makes your skin look awful!” Jenny 
was trying to be flip and casual. 

Ray cautiously touched the light blue 
strip. “It’s not hot. It must have been 
glowing for thousands and thousands of 
years.” 

At the foot of the stairs the young ex- 
plorers found themselves in a broad hall- 
way. Strips of the strange blue mineral 
circled the top of the high ceiling and 
bathed the space below in the same eerie 
light. There were gloomy doorways along 
both sides of the hall. ‘The orange tile 
floor was covered by a shallow layer of red 
sand. Ray examined some carved forms 
and pottery. 

Look, Ray,” Jenny said. “Flatfoot’s 
ie off on an expedition of his own.” 

e igyat was at the far corner, down on 
all fours, probing with his nose. 

‘Maybe he’s caught Dad's scent!” Jen- 
ny said. “Oh, I hope, I hope...” 

Flatfoot suddenly backed sharply into 
a long narrow pedestal that was support- 


ing a big stone block. ‘The pedestal tot- 
tered and fell witha crash. Ray laughed as 
Flatfoot looked up in frightened amaze- 
ment at what he had done. 

But his laughter choked in his throat. 
A big hole opened in the tile floor right 
where the stone had fallen. Flatfoot, just 
inside the sloping cavity, scrambled to 
get free. 

‘“Flatfoot, watch out!”’ Jenny screamed 
in terror. 

It was too late. Flatfoot clawed franti- 
cally for a hold. Then he disappeared in- 
to the darkness below. 

(This is Part One of atwo-part story to be 
concluded next month.) 
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SWISS GAMES 


By KATHRYN W. MEALS 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 





In Switzerland, country of mountains 


and goat herds, the children play games 
that center around their daily life. 

A goatherd must protect his goats from 
wild animals. He stays out in the moun- 
tain pastures all summer.. It is a lonely 
life, and sometimes a dangerous one. 

Eagle and Goats may be played by 
seven to fifteen children. One player is 
the Eagle and the others are Goats. 

The Goats pretend to be grazing in the 
pasture. Suddenly the Eagle dashes at 
them with arms spread out like the claws 
of the big bird. 

The Goats try to guess which one of 
them the Eagle plans to attack, and form 
a circle around him. If they guess right, 
the Eagle flies away and the Goats pre- 
tend to graze again. If they guess wrong, 
the Eagle calls the name of the one he 
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wants. Unless that one is quickly sur- 
rounded by the other Goats, the Eagle 
catches him and drags him away. 

[he game continues until all the Goats 
but one have been caught. ‘That one be- 
comes the Eagle for the next game. 

The Goatherd, another favorite game, 
is played by six to fifteen children. 

One player is the Goatherd. He col- 
lects some stones to represent his Goats 
and places them in a pile or scatters them 
close together. ‘Then he lies down beside 
them and pretends to sleep. 

The Goatherd has a horn beside him. 
(A whistle may be substituted for a horn.) 
Ihe other players, who represent wild 
animals, circle around him. As the Goat- 
herd pretends to sleep, one of the wild 
animals creeps up to a Goat and snatches 
it away before the Goatherd sees him. If 
the player succeeds, the Goatherd has lost 
a Goat. 

If the Goatherd sees the player in time 


to blow his horn, the player is caught, 


and he becomes the next Goatherd. 

















In the olden days people in Norway 
believed bridges were haunted by trolls, 
odd little people about seventeen inches 
high. ‘hey thought the creaking and 
groaning one heard when one crossed a 
wooden bridge were the voices of the 
trolls talking and quarreling. Maybe you 
remember the story about the three Billy 
Goats Gruff who lived under a bridge. 

Robert Burns was also thinking of mag- 
ic when he wrote about the Brig O’ Doon 
over the Doon River in Scotland, in his 
poem, Tam O'Shanter. 

One night a reckless fellow called Tam 
O'Shanter rode out to watch the witches 
dance, though he knew that the witches 
wouldn't like it if they saw him. Sure 
enough, he got in trouble. He became so 
excited when he saw them dance so gaily, 
that he cried out from his hiding place, 
‘Weel doon, Cutty Sark!’’ (Well done, 
you in the short skirt!) 

How the witches did chase him! He 
jumped on his horse and rode for dear 
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By VIRGINIA STUMBOUGH 
Illustrated by BETTY CARROLL 


life, hoping to reach the bridge over the 
Doon River before they caught him, for 
he knew that witches can never cross run- 
ning water. He just made it. The witches 
were close behind and reached out to 
grab him, but all they caught was his 
mare’s tail. And that is the reason why 
some horses’ tails are cropped to this very 
day. 

Many other bridges have played an im- 
portant part in stories and some are fa- 
mous in history. One that all Americans 
know is the Concord Bridge in Massachu- 
setts, where the Redcoats met their first 
defeat in the Revolutionary War. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson wrote about this: 

‘By the rude bridge that arched the 


flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze un- 
furled, 
Here once the embattled farmers 
stood 


And fired the shot heard round 
the world.” 
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Five hundred Minute Men drove the 


British back 
Bridge to the neighboring village of Lex- 


invaders from Concord 


ington. These men were not trained and 


armed soldiers, but farmers 


and hunting guns. They 


pitchforks 


fought fiercely for their homes, 


cause of them American Independence 


began to breathe and live. 





















GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 


carrying 


and be- 






CONCORD BRIDGE 


\ modern bridge is the subject of a 
recent book, The Little Red Lig 
and the Great Gray Bridge by Mrs. Hilde- 
Swift. This 1s the George 


Bn idge 


rhthouse 


garde Hoyt 


Washington over the Hudson 


River, one of the greatest ever built. It 1s 


over half a mile long, and wide enough 


for eight cars to drive side by side. 
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In Mrs. Swift’s story, a little red light- 
house was afraid no one would need it 
any more after the bridge was built above 
it. But the little lighthouse soon learned 
that low lights are needed on a river to 
warn small boats nearby, just as the high 
ones are needed on the bridge for great 


ships to see, far down the river. 
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You have sung the old song about 
“London Bridge is falling down” many 


times. 


London Bridge was built over the 
(Thames River in the city of London, 
England, more than 700 years ago. Many 
houses were built on it. In medieval times 
it was the scene of great pageants, and 
even jousting matches were held on it. It 
was constantly catching fire or in state 
of repair, and once it actually did fall 


down and had to be rebuilt. 
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A bridge that was the scene of an im- 
portant battle in Roman history is the 
Sublician over the ‘Tiber River. ‘Thomas 
Macaulay tells the story in The Lays of 
Ancient Rome. In the early days of their 
history the Romans were ruled by kings 
of the Tarquin family. But the Tarquins 
became proud and overbearing and did 
not respect the rights of private citizens. 
I'he Romans rose in revolt and got con- 
trol of Rome. But the Tarquins had sent 
messengers to summon their allies in the 
north, and a strong army came marching 
to the attack. The citizen army found it- 
self outnumbered and planned to with- 
draw across the Tiber to Rome. If it could 
then destroy the bridge, it could hold the 
city, but how to stop the invaders? 


It was then that Horatius pointed to 
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the 


the narrow bridge and said to the army: 
“In yon straight path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
(nd keep the bi idge with me?” 
Iwo other brave Romans volunteered. 
The enemy attacked fiercely with shield 
and spear, but the three held them back 
them. Horatius’ 


behind companions 


were killed in the fighting, but he was 


CHURCH BRIDGE 


| still t 


behind him. 


here when he heard the bridge crash 
Swiftly he turned and 
jumped into the river in all his armor, 


breathing a prayer: 





“QO Tiber, Father Tiber, 
l’o whom the Romans pray, 
\ Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 


Take thou in charge this day.”’ 


And Father Tiber bore him up and the 
| 


day was saved for the Romans who estab 
| lished a republic and got rid of theit 


o 


kings. 
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while their comrades cut down the bridge 


A story you may have acted out in a 


school play is told about the Church 
Bridge in Sleepy Hollow, ‘Tarrytown, 
New York. It is told in The Headless 
Horseman by Washington Irving. A tim- 
id and superstitious schoolteacher, Icha- 
bod Crane, was chased in the dark woods 
by a headless horseman. It was on the 
bridge that poor Ichabod was caught by 
the ghostly horseman, who, like Cutty 


Sark of Brig O’ Doon, could not cross run 


si 
Zin 





ning water. The horseman was carrying 
his head under his arm and threw it at 


Ichabod, 


ed out to be nothing but a pumpkin, the 


and even though the head turn- 


schoolmaster had a terrible fright. 

You will find many other stories of 
bridges if you search; you may even have 
an interesting bridge in your own neigh- 
borhood. Whether it’s a simple little 
country bridge, or a huge modern mass 
of stone and steel, almost every bridge 


has a story of its own. 
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SCRAMBLED MOTHER GOOSE 


There are bits of six rhymes mixed up in 


the lines below. What are they? 
Little Bopeep is fast asleep, 
The cow jumped over the moon, 
But when she got there 
Under the chair, 


What makes you come so soon? 


A TRICK WITH DOMINOES 
This trick requires a little arranging before- 
hand. You lay sixteen dominoes face down on 
the table. At the left lay the double six, then 
the six and five, and so forth, so that the spots 


add up to 12, 11, 10, 9, etc., in order down to 


double zero. Then you put any three odd 
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the right end of the 


line. 


dominoes at 

Now tell a friend, who, of course, is una- 
ware of the arrangement, that while your back 
is turned he should move several dominoes. 
Tell him to move any number of dominoes he 
wishes, up to six or eight, from the right end 
of the line to the left. When he is finished, re- 
turn to the table. 

You will be able to tell how many dominoes 
your friend has moved by picking up just one 
domino, the fourth from the right. This will 
be a double zero if no dominoes have been 
moved, a one if one domino has been moved, a 
double one if two dominoes have been moved, 
and so on. Be sure you are standing on the 
same side of the table as your friend, so that 


your right and left correspond to his. 


MAGAZINE REBUS 


Each of the pictures below represents the name of a well-known American magazine. 


You will find the answers among these titles: 


{tlantic, Life, Time, Readers’ Digest, Parents, 


Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, Better Homes and Gardens, Story Parade, American. 
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What 


and an orchestra? 


What kind of 


make a glider? 


papel 


should a 


RIDDLES 


is the difference between electricity 


boy use to 


Why does a king never carry an umbrella? 
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\ heavenly body 
Place in which 
Mist 

Grown-up heifer 
\ numbe1 

\ sailor 

[he square feet 
in a surface 


\ small flap 


{ 


t. Who has the most ups and downs in life? 


5. Why is it cheap to feed a tame giraffe? 


6. On what day do ladies talk the least? 


7. What fish does a songbird like best? 
8. Why is a dull knife like a coffee bean? 
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Girl’s name 
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The Grandest Hero 


By WILLIAM MacKELLAR 
Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 


Duncan watched his grandfather as he 
sat motionless in his chair by the window. 
It just wasn’t fair, the boy thought weari- 
ly, it just wasn't fair. 

I'he old man stirred and his pale blue 
eyes fastened on’his grandson, as he stood 
by the coal bunker next to the fireplace. 

“Let's see now, the King’s Birthday Pa- 
rade will be tomorrow?” 

As though he doesn’t know as well as I, 
thought Duncan. Aloud he said, “Aye, 
tomorrow.” 

[he old man nodded. “‘And the grand- 
stands will be up by the Green?”’ 

“Aye,” said Duncan again, “and 
they've hung the flags and the banners.”’ 
He had a horrible feeling he was going to 
cry and hurriedly crossed and placed him- 
self behind his grandfather’s chair. 

“It would be grand to be there,” the 
old man said wistfully. “It’s been a long 
time since I was able to get oot and see 
one. To hear again the wild skirl o’ the 
bagpipes, and to see the brave Scots lad- 
dies marching, and the bonnie kilts 
swinging He swallowed, and the 
words stopped, but not before Duncan 
had noted the sadness and the loneliness. 

‘I must do something,” he thought. “I 
must, I must.” The words squirmed and 
turned in Duncan’s mind in a dull gray 
confusion, so that it was hard for him to 
think at all. He’s got to see the parade to- 
morrow, but how? How? 

Suddenly Duncan's heart skipped a 
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beat. The idea was so fantastic, and yet... 
and yet... 

“T’ve got it!” he cried, whirling around 
the chair and facing his grandfather. 
“A motorcar!” 

The old man stared in amazement at 
the boy. “A motorcar?” he repeated slow- 
ly. “What for?” 

Duncan cut in, his voice tense with 
emotion. ‘I'll go doon to the village and 
see Sandy MacPhail. He’s the chairman o’ 
the King’s Birthday Parade. And I'll say 
to him, ‘Mister MacPhail, a motorcar 1f 
ye please for my grandfather, ex-sergeant 
Jock Thompson of the 42nd Highland- 
ers. A soldier of the King for forty 
years from India to Africa, and him crip- 
pled now and canna see the parade unless 
ye get a car for him.’’ 

“Ye've gone daft, Duncan,” snapped 
the old man angrily. ‘Plain daft. A moto1 
car indeed. Dinna ye understand there’s 
nobody in the village got one, and even 
if someone had, would they be likely to 
lend it to the likes o’ me on the King’s 
Birthday?” 


” 
’ 


“Aye, they would cried Duncan 
fiercely, ‘for ye’re the grandest hero in 
the Highlands, that’s why.” 

‘Tosh, tosh,” grumbled the old man, 
waving his arm impatiently in the air. 
‘The world’s full 0’ heroes these days.” 

‘Aye, but there’s none like ye, and if 
ye ll be excusing me, I'll be on my way to 


Mister Sandy MacPhail.” Pulling an~ 
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old Balmoral tam over his brown kair, 
Duncan set off on the three-mile hike to 
the village and the home of Mister Sandy 
MacPhail himself. 

The Chairman of the King’s Birthday 
Parade gazed uneasily for the third time 
that afternoon at the boy who sat so de- 
terminedly in the chair across the kitchen 
from him. Duncan knew Mister Ma 
Phail’s reputation as a very cautious man, 
and he waited while the chairman 
coughed and cleared his throat. 

‘“T dinna know what to tell ye, lad,”’ he 
“It’s 
would like to help ye and poor old Jock 


muttered not unkindly. myself 
[hompson, but a motorcar...’ He shud- 
dered and closed his eyes. 

‘He canna see the parade if ye don’t 
get one,’ Duncan pointed out. “I told 
him ye would, and surely ye wouldna be 
letting him down, him the grandest hero 
in the Highlands, and it the King’s 
Birthday?” 

In the face of this devastating logic 
Mister MacPhail puffed his red cheeks in 
embarrassment and carefully tugged at 
his right ear. Finally he sighed and looked 
unhappily over Duncan’s head at the bare 
kitchen wall. 

‘Duncan, we're poor people here in 
Bridie,” he began gently, ‘“‘and we've no 
motorcars, and so I’m thinking that old 
Jock ‘Thompson will no be seeing the 
parade.’ His eyes clouded and he patted 
Duncan awkwardly on the shoulder. “I’m 
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sorry, lad,” he said gruffly. “Right sorry.” 

There was a numbness deep in Dun- 
can’s stomach as he turned to go. In some 
mysterious way all the brightness seemed 
suddenly to have seeped out of the world, 
and only the room was real, only this and 
the grave, deliberate face of Mister Mac- 
Phail. 

With unseeing eyes, Duncan followed 
his hand as it groped for the doorknob. 
His fingers found the cold metal, and 
then the door was open and the heavy 
scent of freshly cut grass from the garden 
was in the room. He must have stood 
there, unthinking, for a few moments be- 
fore he was suddenly aware that Mister 
MacPhail had been speaking. 

“and I'll do my best, Duncan. More 
than that no man can do.”’ 

Duncan spun around. His eyes were 
wide with wonder. 

“Ye'll do what, Mister MacPhail?” 

‘‘T said I'll do my best to arrange for the 
renting of the motorcar in one of the 














said the old man. 


“Are ye daft?” 











nearby towns. It’ll no be easy though, for 
few cars there are for hire, and on the 
holiday tomorrow the demand is sure to 
be considerable. But I'll do my best. Dun- 
can, that I will.” 

Duncan stared at him, his eyes bright 
in the corners where the tears were. He 
wanted to laugh and sing with the great 
happiness that filled him. As for the 
Chairman of the King’s Birthday Parade, 
he shifted uneasily from foot to foot as 
though suddenly aware that he had said 
something which should have required 
additional thought. He opened his 
mouth, but before he could speak, Dun- 
can had poured out his thanks and 
rushed off to tell his grandfather. 

Che old soldier stared at his grandson 
in amazement after the boy had burst in- 
to the room and poured out his story. 

“Say that again, Duncan, a wee bit 
slower,” said the old man. 

Duncan desperately tried to curb the 
excitement that made the words stumble 
over each other. He took a deep, deep 
breath and began again. 

“IT said Mister MacPhail’s hiring a 
motorcar so ye can go down and see the 
parade tomorrow.” He paused dramat- 
ically to let the full importance of the 
message sink in. 

Almost a full minute passed before 
Jock Thompson spoke. 

‘A motorcar?” he murmured wonder- 
ingly. “For me?” he was silent while he 
studied his grandson from under his 
brows, heavy with white. 

“Ye would not be mocking me, Dun- 
can?” he said sharply. 

Duncan grinned. It was fine, this 
bringing good news. “Why, it is the 
Chairman of the King’s Birthday Parade 
himself who is hiring the car,” he said. 
‘He just had to when I told him how ye 
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are the grandest hero in the Highlands—”’ 

“Ye didna say that, Duncan?” ‘The old 
man looked stern, but Duncan could tell 
by the way his lips twitched that secretly 
he was pleased. 

‘Aye, I did,’”” Duncan said proudly. “I 
told him that a hero like yerself just had 
to hear the pipes again, and Mister Mac- 
Phail, he agreed.” 

For the first time a look of hope stole 
into the old veteran’s eyes. Slowly his 
shoulders lifted, his back straightened, 
and then suddenly, with a quick tilt of his 
head, he was sitting erect, bold and proud 
and handsome, in his chair. 

The words came slowly to the old 
man’s lips but they rang out clearly in the 
kitchen. “Thank ye, Duncan. Thank ye 
kindly.” 

A hot flush of pleasure stained Dun- 
can’s face. Aye, it was fine, this bringing 
good news. 


There was a numbness in Duncan. 
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The next morning when Duncan 
arose, the mist from the hills was thick 
around the cottage, but he knew that 
soon the wind would be stirring to brush 
the swirling eddies of fog into the shal- 
low places, and then the sun would shine 
and make the flat rocks warm against his 
hand. Truly, it was going to be a glorious 
day for the parade! 

When Duncan had finished his chores 
in the village, he rushed to take a final 
look at the gaily decorated reviewing 
stand by the Green. The lamp posts were 
bright with the Union Jack and the an- 
cient blue and white St. Andrew’s Cross 
of Scotland. The chairs had been care- 
fully arranged for the reviewing officials, 
and a large bowl of ripe black grapes had 
been placed beside a huge pitcher of 
water. In his mind’s eye Duncan could 
see old Jock Thompson sitting stiffly at 


attention, into his 


popping grapes 





He had failed his grandfather. 


mouth, pausing delicately now and then 
to bring a glass of water to his lips. Some- 
how the idea was so ridiculous that Dun- 
can giggled helplessly all the way home. 

He had hardly opened the door of the 
cottage when he stopped, amazed at the 
sight that met his eyes. A gay Glengarry 
bonnet was cocked at a jaunty angle on 
his grandfather’s head. Around his body, 
and held at the shoulder by a huge Cairn- 
gorm brooch, was flung a green and 
black tartan plaid, while a pair of hand- 
some silver-buckled shoes encased his 
feet. On his chest was a row of bright- 
colored ribbons, and the medals pinned 
on his dark velvet jacket winked and 
glistened in the sunlight that poured 
through the window. 

‘‘How do I look, Duncan? No so bad?”’ 

[Che old man tried to sound matter-of- 
fact, but there was an anxious catch in his 
voice. 

“Ye look grand,” whispered Duncan, 
his heart nigh breaking with pride. 

His grandfather nodded, pleased. 
‘What time will it be now, Duncan?” 

he boy turned and glanced at the 


clock. 


be here soon with the motorcar.” 


“Eleven,” said he. “They should 
lhe old soldier nodded again, and his 

fingers wandered to the ribbons on his 

chest. ““A grand day for it,” he said. 

“A grand day, indeed,’ Duncan re- 
plied. He was too excited to eat the broth 
and the thick scones and marmalade on 
the table, too excited for anything except 
to rush to the window every half minute 
to see if the car was coming along the 
country road that wound past their cot- 
tage. 

Slowly the minutes ticked away, and 
Duncan found himself watching the big 
broad hand on the clock as it doggedly 


chased and finally passed the slim hour 
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hand. For the last thirty minutes Dun- 
can had not spoken, nor had his grand- 
father. They sat very silent and waited, 
and the ticking of the clock grew louder 
and ever louder in Duncan’s ears. 

When he heard the solitary boom that 
told that one o'clock was here and gone, 
the last faint flicker of hope died in his 
heart. The parade had started at twelve, 
and there wasn’t going to be any motor- 
car for old Jock ‘Thompson, nor any 
parade either. 

It’s all my fault, thought Duncan mis- 
erably. I should never have led him to 
believe he would see the parade, and now 
look at him sitting there in all his fine 
clothes. , 

Suddenly the old man looked up, star- 
tled, and his knuckles whitened where his 
gaunt fingers clung to his chair. “Did ye 
hear that, Duncan?” he whispered. 

Duncan listened, but no sound came 
to his ears, and he shook his head. 

Jock ‘Thompson sighed. “For a minute 
I thought it was—” He stiffened and held 
up his hand. “Did ye hear it?’”’ he said in 
a hushed voice. 

Wonderingly, Duncan stood and list- 
ened. There was nothing at first, nothing 
at all. Then far away, faint but quite 
clear, rising and falling in a thin wail of 
triumph, came the unmistakable sound 
of bagpipes. 

“It’s the pipes,” he said in an awed 
voice, and his grandfather nodded and 
there was a quiet glory in his eyes. 

In a daze Duncan found himself stand- 
ing by the window. Nearer and nearer 
came the insistent throb of the drums and 
the shrill screech of the pipes. And then 
suddenly, around the turn of the little 
country road that ran past the cottage, 
burst a sight that took Duncan’s breath 
away. It was beyond his dreams. 
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Gallant in bright Highland costume, 
their sporrans swinging rhythmically and 
their white spats gleaming, swept the big- 
gest pipe band Duncan had ever seen. 
Behind them, in perfect formation, came 
a company of the 42nd Highlanders, stiff- 
armed and proud, and the pleats in their 
dark kilts were as one as they marched. 

After that came a fife band and then 
another pipe band, and finally around 
the corner marched all the important 
people of the community, the Lord Pro- 
vost and the Town Clerk and the Rector, 
and why, there was Sandy MacPhail him- 
self! He was waving a red Balmoral tam 
and on his usually sober face, there was a 
grin from ear to ear. 

How Jock Thompson got to his feet 
Duncan never did know. He had never 
seen him stand unaided as long as he 
could remember. But there he was, 
straight as a poker, and when the soldiers 
swept past and the captain snapped the 
order, ‘Eyes right,” he brought his hand 
up stiffly in the familiar open-palm 
salute, and there was a look in his eyes 
that Duncan had never seen. 

‘Imagine having a parade all to our- 
selves,’” he whispered a moment later, 
“and making a reviewing stand o’ this 
hoose. I just canna believe it.” 

Duncan looked up at him proudly. 
“It’s because we've got the grandest hero 
in the Highlands in this very same hoose, 


that’s why.” 


The villagers were churning past now 
and cheering gaily as they came abreast 
of the open window. 


eer 


Ihe grandest hero indeed,” Jock 
Thampson said gently, looking down at 
his grandson, and Duncan thought for a 
moment that the old soldier was going to 
cry. Then he smiled and Duncan smiled, 
too. 
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Sport Close-up 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


Place kicking takes practice, and a 
great deal of it, even for a professional 
football star like Lou Groza, ace kicker 
of the Cleveland Browns. 

SrorY PARADE’s sports camera caught 
Lou Groza practicing the point-after- 
touchdown kick. Lou stands in Cleve- 
land’s giant Municipal Stadium, where 
he has won many games for his team with 
his expert kicking. 

Here’s the way Lou Groza kicks those 
important points after each touchdown: 
He stands just one step behind the spot 
where the ball will be held for him. Tom 
James, his teammate, receives the ball 
from the center and quickly places it on 
the ground, holding the tip of the ball 
with the forefinger of his left hand. 

As soon as Tom James has the football 
in position, Lou kicks it. Lou is close 








“hy 


enough to kick the ball without taking a 
step. This play must be run off quickly, 
before the opposing team has a chance to 
crash through the line and block the 
kick. So Lou cannot take the time to step 
into the ball or make a short run before 
kicking. 

Lou keeps his eyes on the football and 
aims his foot to meet it just a few inches 
above the end which is resting on the 
ground. This will send the ball, end over 
end, in a straight line. 

Lou Groza is also the kick-off man for 
his team. This is an entirely different kick 
from the point-after-touchdown one. 

In a kick-off, the ball stands on end in 
a litthe mound of dirt. The kicker walks 
up to the ball before kicking, turns 
around and paces off the distance to the 
point from which he will start his run 
toward the ball. 


Last year, Lou Groza again was a top 
kicker in professional football. He has 
been one of the leaders since his first sea- 
son with the Cleveland Browns, when he 
scored 84 points with his foot. 
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Mr. Klopsky had a horse who talked. 
Or, at least, that is what Mr. Klopsky 
said. He told everybody that his horse, 
Halfhitch, could talk. And he had told 
this for so many years now that everybody 
finally believed it. In fact, Mr. Klopsky 
himself was the only person left who did 
not quite believe it. When people asked 
him what Halfhitch had been saying 
lately, he would feel embarrassed and put 
them off with a joke, or a remark such as, 
‘He says he’s feeling fine,” and quickly 
add, ‘‘How are you?”’ 

But Polly Purple, who lived down the 
road from Mr. Klopsky, knew that Half- 
hitch could talk. She knew that someday 
this big brown-and-white speckled horse, 
with feet as big as flatirons, would talk. 

She used to come down the road in the 
morning and swing on Mr. Klopsky’s gar- 
den gate, watching Halfhitch pull the 
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cultivator, and listen for him to talk. 
“He'll tell you anything you want to 
know,” she used to say. 

‘Then why doesn’t he tell me what to 
do about rabbit trouble in my garden?” 
Mr. Klopsky shouted one day, when he 
was at his wits’ end to know what to do 
about the rabbits that ate his garden 
greens. 

“Have you asked him yet?” 

“No, I haven't asked him yet!”’ shouted 
Mr. Klopsky, thinking that Polly was only 
teasing him. 

That is how it was. Mr. Klopsky never 
even considered asking Halfhitch what 
to do, because Mr. Klopsky didn’t really 
believe that Halfhitch could talk. 

Mr. Klopsky’s rabbit trouble grew 
worse. Some nights he couldn’t sleep for 
rabbit trouble. Big rabbits, little rabbits, 
brown rabbits, pink rabbits, noisy rabbits 
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Polly Purple knew Halfhitch could talk. 


and quiet rabbits, all of them made 
trouble in his garden, every night, all 
night long. 

It got so bad that one night Mr. Klop- 
sky jumped out of bed in the middle of 
the night and ran out into his garden and 
jumped up and down and yelled at the 
rabbits. ‘Then he jumped up and down 
and waved his pitchfork at them. ‘Then 
he jumped up and down and squirted the 
garden hose at them. 

But it didn’t do any good. 

In the moonlight the big white rab- 
bits and the little brown rabbits, the 
pink-eared, pink-eyed, pink-nosed rab- 
bits, just kept hopping up and down the 
rows, nibbling here and nibbling there. 
They paid no attention to Mr. Klopsky. 

That next morning when Mr. Klopsky 
went out to his garden, he almost fainted. 
Rows and rows of lettuce, rows and rows 
of carrots, rows and rows of green peas 
were all eaten off to the ground. 

“Rabbit trouble, rabbit trouble, rab- 
bit trouble!” yelled Mr. Klopsky. “All 
night rabbit trouble! Nothing but rabbit 
trouble! What’ll I do?” 

But Mr. Klopsky didn’t ask Halfhitch 
what to do. Not Mr. Klopsky. He hitched 
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about measles, and where everybody in 

















Halfhitch up and drove straight to town. 
To the first person he met on the street 


corner he said, “What can I do for rabbit 
- trouble at night?” 


But the first person he met on the 
street corner only shook his head and 
said, “I’m sure I wouldn’t know.” Then 


he added, “But surely Halfhitch can tell 


you,” because this person, like everybody 
else, believed what Mr. Klopsky had said 
about Halfhitch. 

But Mr. Klopsky only said, “Sure, | 
sure,’ not paying any attention whatso- 
ever about Halfhitch. To himself he said, 
“T’ll drive to the doctor’s and ask him 
what to do. Dr. Duff knows everything.” 

So he drove to the doctor’s and he said, 
“Dr. Duff, what can I do about rabbit 
trouble?” 

But Dr. Duff only shook his head. 
“Rabbit trouble?’ he asked. “Rabbit 
trouble? I never heard of that. I know all 

















































































the county lives, but I don’t know a thing 
about rabbit trouble. Why don’t you ask 
the Mayor of the town? He knows almost 
everything.” Then he added, “I suppose 
that Halfhitch couldn’t tell you what to 
do?” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Klopsky, in a big 
hurry, and he jumped into his wagon and 
drove fast to the Mayor of the town. He 
walked up the front walk and rang the 
doorbell—zing. 

‘What can I do about rabbits?” he 
asked. 
night.” 

“Rabbits?” 


“I have them in my garden at 


asked the penyor of the 


town, scratching his head. “You mean 
those things with four feet?” 
— 
“Those things with a nub of a tail?” 
ae F 
ae hose things with fur coats?” 
“Yes.” 


‘Those things with long ears?” 
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“Yes. And pink noses.” 

“Oh! Rabbits! Well, you better ask the 
Chief of Police. He’s in charge of catch- 
ing things.” And the Mayor of the town 
shut his door. ‘Then he opened it just 
wide enough to ask, “What does Half- 
hitch say about it? Dear Halfhitch, wise 
Halfhitch, how is he anyway?” 

“Fine, fine,’ mumbled Mr. Klopsky, 
and hurried away. 

When he got to the Chief of Police’s 
office he ran up the steps and threw his 
hat on the desk. “I’ve got to get rid of 
some rabbits!” he cried. “You've got to 
tell me what I should do!” 

‘“Harumph!”’ said the Chief of Police. 
‘Rabbits? Why, Mr. Klopsky! Don’t you 
know that I never catch little things like 
rabbits? I catch only big things like bur- 
glars and people who drive through red 


lights!” 
“Oh, dear,” said Mr. Klopsky. “Oh, 
dear.”” He got into his wagon, only he 


















couldn’t think of another place to go. He 
was so discouraged that he just slapped 
the reins and said, ““Giddap.”’ 

Halfhitch lifted his long strong neck 
and headed straight for home. Clop-clop, 
clump-clump, his big flatiron feet hit the 
ground. Up and down his speckled 
brown-and-white head nodded. Straight 
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ahead his wise brown eyes looked. Half- 
hitch knew where he was going. He knew 
what he was going to do. 

Polly Purple was sitting on the garden 
fence. ‘‘Hey! Where’ve you been all day? 
The rabbits have been terrible!’’ she 
shouted. 

“Trouble, trouble, trouble,” mumbled 
Mr. Klopsky, all worried and tired and 
upset, and he got down from his wagon 
and began unharnessing Halfhitch. 

Polly jumped off the fence. “Hey, Half- 
hitch!” she shouted. “Tell Mr. Klopsky 
what to do about rabbit trouble!” 

Before Mr. Klopsky could open his 
mouth to tell Polly it was just a bad joke 
about Halfhitch’s talking, Halfhitch 
opened his mouth. “I was just about to 
speak when you asked me to,” he said in 
a reasonable voice, deep and friendly. “‘I 
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was about to remark that my master has 
had a hard day. I was going to suggest 
that Mr. Klopsky go to his house and lie 
down for awhile.” 

Mr. Klopsky’s mouth fell open, wide 
enough for a train to go through, but 
not a sound came out. Fast as a mouse he 
scurried for his house. He could be seen 





peering from behind the lace curtain at 
his kitchen window. 

Halfhitch gave one proud shake of his 
mane, then he shrugged off the last of his 
harness and, giving Polly a nod with his 
head, a wink with his eye, he put one big 
foot in front of the other and walked to 
the middle of the garden. Clump, he set 
his last foot down. 

“Listen, all you rabbits,” he said, rais- 
ing his head high so the long white mane 
fell back from his brown-and-white speck- 
led neck. “All you rabbits listen to me.” 

The rabbits stopped eating, some of 
them right in the middle of a chew. They 
sat up on their hind legs and looked at 
Halfhitch. ‘They listened with their long 
ears straight and their bright eyes opened. 

“You rabbits, now,” said Halfhitch, 
“don’t you know you shouldn’t be eating 
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Mr. Klopsky’s vegetables? Don’t you 
know there’s plenty of free stuff in the 
woods, and plenty of wild sweet clover in 
Polly Purple’s lower meadow? Now get 
out of here, all of you. Scoot!” 

The rabbits jumped so that their tails 
faced Halfhitch. Loppity-loppity-lop, 
they began to hop. White rabbits, pink 
rabbits, brown rabbits, little rabbits, big 
rabbits, shy rabbits, bold rabbits, noisy 
rabbits, quiet rabbits, straight ahead, as 
fast as they could, they began to hop. 
Faster and faster. Hoppity-hoppity-hop. 
Faster! Yet faster! Hoppity-thump! 
Thumpity-bump! Out of the garden, 
over the pasture, up the hill and away! 

One baby rabbit peeked out from un- 
der a cabbage leaf. ‘Do I have to go, too?”’ 

“You have to go, too,” said Halfhitch. 

Skittery-skit! He was gone. Not one 
rabbit was left. 

“Well!” said Halfhitch. 

“Well!” said Polly Purple. 

“Well!” shouted Mr. Klopsky, run- 
ning out of his house. ‘““What I’ve seen 
with my own two eyes I can hardly be- 
lieve!” He seized the top of the longest 
and juiciest carrot in the garden, pulled 
it, and stuffed it in Halfhitch’s mouth. 

“T told you he could talk, Polly Pur- 
ple!’’ he cried. 

“No, I told you!” Polly shouted. 

“No, I told you! I said it first!”’ , 

“Look here,” said Halfhitch, “You 
force me to talk again. You force me to 
caution you not to quarrel over such a 
trivial matter.” He cleared his throat and 
eyed them sternly. 

“Oh, Halfhitch,” cried Mr. Klopsky, 
“my wise, my really and truly talking, 
wonderful Halfhitch!” And he threw his 
arms around the big long neck and kissed 
Halfhitch where the velvety brown-and- 
white speckles were thickest. 
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i. George °* 


Thanksgiving again, and George thanks 
you forall the nice jokes and letters you've 
been sending him. Keep ’em coming, he 
says, to his den in Box 350, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. And a free Funny Book for you if 
he uses them! 


Pat: What does an envelope say when 
you lick it? 

Mike: Does it say, “Stop! You’re hurting 
me?” 


Pat: No, it just shuts up and says noth- 


ing. oe 


Snos: Have any of your family connec- 
tions ever been traced? 


Claude Splain 


Bos: Yes, they once traced an uncle of 
mine as far as Canada. 


= Tom my Weaver 
; - _ 
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A little boy asked the man in the pet- 
shop the price of puppies. 

“Five dollars apiece,”’ was the answer. 

“But I want a whole puppy, not a 
piece!” said the boy. 


Res Alexandra Carter 


Moruer: Johnny, if you eat another piece 
of cake, you'll burst. 

Jounny: Well, pass the cake and get out 
of the way! 


2 poser Margaret Freedman 


YOUNG GIRL: (in traffic court) Your 
Honor, I had to run into the fence to 
keep from hitting the cow. 

Jupce: Was it a Jersey cow? 

Younc Gir: I don’t know, 

I didn’t see the license plate. 
Robert Callender, Jr. 
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COAL MINING IN PENNSYLVANIA 
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HAT PICK & SHOVEL COAL DYNAMITE LUNCH BOX 











Seen These are all the things the story tells about. 
LOU GRANT When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


Pictures by 
CAMPBELL GRANT 




















| know a little who lives in Pennsylvania, the state where the . 4 mines are. 


. mines are deep, deep holes made in the ground with dangerous Y 
's daddy is a S miner and every day he puts on his qe 


This little 





and his 


down into the Sy mine to dig for . 


and took his 


with a light on it, and takes his and goes down, 





. One morning he put on his FO 


, so the little = s mommy 
; took 





, but forgot his 


told him to go to the > mine with the 
the a and started out. On the way to the > 


a stick of dangerous Y someone had dropped by mistake. So the little 


still holding the ae ,tanas fast as he could to the : mine and got his 


daddy to come and get the Y before there was an accident! 








. The little 





mine he saw on the ground 











By STEFFI LOEWENSTEIN 


OR two cold and hungry days the 
young Korean boy had been hiding 
in the rubble of his home. When the 
Communist troops had been driven out 
of his little village, his parents had been 
killed. ‘The rest of the village had fled, 
and no one had remembered Ho Shun. 
Now, from the hiding place where he 
lay half-frozen and afraid to move, he 
could see that the terrible foreign soldiers 
had come back. He could not know that 
they were men from many different 
countries, weary from long days up front, 
and that they had come back to this little 
village for a few hours’ rest before fight- 
ing again for the United Nations. 
While Ho Shun watched with envious 
eyes, the soldiers pulled out their rations 
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Illustrated by FRED SANCHEZ 


and began to eat. A young American, 
stretched out on a pile of rubble, looked 
with distaste at the other soldiers. ‘“‘Don’t 
seem to matter where we go,” he grum- 
bled, “there’s no fun. Not with a bunch 
of guys you can’t even understand.” 

The Australian sitting next to him 
grinned. ‘““‘Remember, Yank, they can’t 
understand your way of talking either. 
And the quiet’s our fun. The nice, rest- 
ful quiet, without the shooting.” 

Yes, it certainly was quiet! Off in the 
distance they could hear the slow explo- 
sions of artillery, but here there was only 
the sound of low voices, and the soft hiss 
of snow falling. 

And then in the quiet there was 
another sound, a small, weak whimper! 

p 
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A burly Negro G. I. jumped behind a 
wall and gave an exclamation. Gently he 
lifted up the half-frozen body of the 
young Korean boy. 

Taken thus from his hiding place, Ho 
Shun stared in terror at the fair and 
swarthy faces crowding around him. ‘The 
questions and exclamations that he 
could not understand frightened him. 
On feet numb with cold he tried to es- 
cape. 

The soldiers held him firmly. “Now 
what do we do with that?” asked the 
young American, staring at the boy. 

‘Perhaps it is possible we send him 
back with the supply truck?” suggested 
a French soldier. 

“Shucks, we can’t do that!”’ exclaimed 
the Australian. ‘““What does the lad do 
then, eh?” 

“Yeah,” said the young American, 
“those dumb guys back there, they'll turn 
the kid loose and let him starve.” 

“We keep him here for tonight and 
then see,” a Dutch soldier decided. ‘This 
decision having been translated and re- 
translated, the soldiers gave Ho Shun 
food. ‘They tried to explain to the dis- 
trustful boy that they were his friends. 

“What a mess!” said the young Amer- 
ican. “Half these guys can’t understand 
each other, and the kid can’t understand 
any of us!”’ 

When night came the soldiers gave the 
boy some blankets, and soon all were 


asleep except Ho Shun. He lay awake, 
wondering what these strangers would do 
with him, and how he could escape. 

Suddenly, as he lay watching the snow- 
lit night, something moved. Hardly 
breathing, he strained his eyes against 
the dark. ‘There was the gleam of a rifle, 
and the rifle pointed at the tall young 
soldier who had given him food! 

Should he cry out, Ho Shun wondered. 
He might be shot! And what, after all, 
were these foreigners to him? 

Events of the day flashed through Ho 
Shun’s mind, and suddenly he knew what 
he must do. The voices of the soldiers 
had not been unfriendly. ‘They had been 
kind. Swiftly Ho Shun rolled over and 
nudged the Australian next to him. He 
pointed to a shadow half-hidden behind 
a wall. 

‘There was a shot, and the sound of a 
man escaping into the night. 

The next morning the Australian said, 
“It was a Commie sniper. ‘The lad gave 
me warning, but I missed him.” 

“You saved my life, kid!” the young 
American said. Smiling, he pointed to 
a pile of canned rations, warm socks, 
sweaters, and scarves. “That’s from my 
buddies and me, see? For you.” 

Ho Shun smiled shyly back at him. He 
knew there was enough food and warmth 
here for a long, long time. “You are my 
friends,” he said in Korean. And all the 
soldiers knew what he meant. 





AWARD A PRIZE 
WIN A PRIZE 





Every year, the librarians of the country give medals to the best story 
book for boys and girls and the best picture book. The story book that 
gets the most votes is awarded the Newbery Medal and the pic- 
ture book that gets the most votes is awarded the Caldecott Medal. 


These are the prize-winners of the past five years: 


THE NEWBERY MEDAL 9 THE CALDECOTT MEDAL 


"The Twenty-One Balloons" y "'W hite Snow, Bright Snow" 
"King of the Wind" "The Big Snow" 
"The Door in the Wall" K "Song of the Swallows” 
ty 
‘Amos Fortune, Free Man" i "The Egg Tree" 
"Ginger Pye" 4 "Finders Keepers’ 


How many of these books have you read? Which 
story did you like best? Which picture book? 


BE POSS POSE HK 
Now for Your Own STORY PARADE Contest 


This year, our STORY PARADE Contest gives you a chance to be ¢ book 
judge and award a prize while you win one yourself. Answer the questions 
on this page. Winners will be the twenty who answer all the questions and 
give the best reasons why they like the books they would choose as medal 
winners. Winners may pick any book advertised in this issue as their prize. 


1. What story book of 1952 would you pick for the Newbery Medal? Why 
do you think it is the best? 


2. What picture book of 1952 would you pick for the Caldecott Medal? 
Why do you think it is the best? 


3. What book do you want to own if you win a prize? 


Send answers to Contest Editor, Story Parade, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
All entries must be in by November 21 
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By Heluver cz ‘ai, . Muses 


i 
Through the Appalachian valleys, with his kit a buckskin bag, 


Johnny Appleseed went plodding past high peak and mountain crag. 
Oh, his stockings were of leather, and his moccasins were tough; 
He was set upon a journey where the going would be rough. 

See him coming in the springtime, 

Passing violets in the glade. 

Many apple trees are needed, 

And the pioneers want shade. 
Johnny carried many orchards in the bag upon his back, 
And the scent of apple blossoms always lingered in his track. 
Over half a fertile continent he planted shiny seed: 
He would toss them in the. clearings where the fawn and yearling feed. 
In the summer see him tramping 
Through the windings of the wood. 
Big red apples in the oven 
Make the venison taste good. 



















ehmnay Appleseed 
Mustrared by Jarnes 5O. Sage 


| He would wander over mountain; he would brave a raging stream, 
For his eyes were filled with visions like an ancient prophet’s dream. 
He would travel after nightfall, start again at early morn; 
He was planting seeds of apples for the children yet unborn. 
W here the autumn leaves turned crimson, 
He was eager to explore. 
Apple dumplings never blossomed 
On a shady sycamore. 
Johnny traveled where the war whoop of the painted tribes rang loud; 
And he walked among grim chieftains and their hot-eyed warrior crowd. 
He told them of his vision, of his dream that would not die, 
So he never was molested, and the settlers had their pie. 
Bitter winter found him trudging, 
Not for glory or applause, 
Only happy for the winesaps 
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YS In tomorrow s applesauce! 
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Hot and Cold 
WEATHER 


By ROSE WYLER 


How cold is it? How hot is it? ‘Those 
are the first questions people ask about 
the weather when they get up in the 
morning. The instrument that measures 
the temperature of the air is a ther- 
mometer. You can make a simple one 
yourself that will show changes in room 
temperature. 

For this you need a medicine bottle, 
an eye dropper, modeling clay and col- 
ored water. Fill the medicine bottle with 
colored water, up to the level of the neck. 
Hold the eye dropper in the neck so that 
the narrow end is below the liquid, then 
seal it in this position with modeling clay. 
The medicine bottle now corresponds to 
the bulb of a real thermometer and the 
eye dropper to the sealed glass tube. 
Watch the liquid rise up the tube as you 
set your “thermometer” on a hot radia- 
tor or in a pan of hot water. And watch 
the liquid fall as it cools. 

The liquid goes up because it 
expands when heated. When 
cooled, the liquid shrinks. Water 
is not used in thermometers be- 
cause it freezes at 32 degrees and 
often the air temperature falls 
below this. Mercury freezes at 
minus 39 degrees and so can be 
used for lower temperatures. Al- 
cohol, which freezes at minus 
203 degrees, often is used to 
measure very cold temperatures. 

Most likely all the weather 
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thermometers that you have seen, have 
a narrow sealed glass tube with a bulb 
at the lower end. This holds either mer- 
cury or alcohol with red coloring added 
to it. ‘The tube is held firmly in place 
against a metal sheet with a scale marked 
on it. Thermometers measure from two 
fixed points, freezing temperature and 
boiling temperature. There are two scales 
in common use, Fahrenheit and Centi- 
grade. The latter has 100° between these 
two points and Fahrenheit 180°. Our 
weather measurements are always given 
in Fahrenheit. 

The thermometer is one of the most 
important instruments for forecasting 
weather, because sudden changes in tem- 
perature are accompanied by such upsets 
in the atmosphere as rain and snow. If 
the air were always to stay at the same 
temperature all around the world, the 
weather would never change. But when 
the sun warms the air in one place, the 
water particles there expand into an in- 
visible gas, called water vapor. ‘Then the 
weather becomes cold and clear. 

If a cold current now hits that same air, 
the water vapor may condense and turn 
into splashing raindrops, or it may freeze 
and form beautiful snowflakes. 
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StToRY PARADE 


By MURRAY T. PRINGLE 
Illustrated by OLIVER GRIMLEY 


A young Swahili boy named Kimba 
sat on dusty, sun-baked earth in front 
of his parents’ thatched hut and listened 
carefully to the beat of distant drums. In 
Equatorial Africa, where Kimba lived, 
drums are a jungle telegraph, passing 
messages over great distances from one 
village to another. 

Kimba’s black face broke into a broad 
smile as he listened to the message of the 
drums. They were saying that the white 
Englishmen who helped rule Kimba’s 
people would pay five large copper pen- 
nies for each crow’s egg and twenty-five 
pennies for each crow brought to them. 

The young Swahili boy could hardly 
believe the good news that the drums 
brought. Such a fortune for worthless 
crows and crows’ eggs! Of course, Kimba 
had known that something would have 
to be done about those terrible birds. 
There were so many of them that they 
were eating up the small farms and gar- 
dens of Kimba’s people, as well as those 
of other tribes. 
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Then Kimba had a wonderful thought. 
He was the best nest-finder in his tribe, 
and the eggs would be easier to hunt than 
the hatched birds. He would gather as 
many eggs as he could, and then he would 
take them to town and with the money he 
would buy the village chief a nice present. 
He didn’t waste a moment getting started 
because he knew that by tomorrow every 
boy in the tribe, and maybe some grown- 
ups, too, would be hunting crows and 
crows’ eggs. 

It wasn’t very long before Kimba had 
a big reed basket filled with crows’ eggs. 
He counted the number of eggs and 
found he had twenty-two. 

“Twenty-two eggs!’’ cried Kimba. 
“Whee!” At five pennies apiece, he had 
a fortune! Oh, what a present he could 
get for his chief! 

The brilliant orange-gold sun was slip- 
ping lower and lower in the African sky. 
It had almost disappeared below the trees 
when Kimba reached his thatched hut, 
very tired but also very happy. Carefully 
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he put his treasure-laden basket in a cor- 
ner and went to bed. ‘Tomorrow he would 
go to the city with his father and collect 
his reward. ... 

Early next morning Kimba and his 
father, Ohalla, were walking along the 
trail toward the city. Kimba’s father car- 
ried a big box on his head, filled with lit- 
tle animal figures carved out of wood. 
Ohalla was a wonderful whittler and sold 
his carvings to a souvenir shop in the city. 
Today he also carried a big spear, for 
when they returned from the city, his son 
would be a rich boy. With all that money 
from his crows’ eggs, he might need pro- 
tection! \ 

Like his father, Kimba also carried a 
load on his head. Balanced on his tight 
curls, the young Swahili boy carried his 
precious basket of crows’ eggs. A brisk 
jungle breeze swept across the trail. Ele- 
phant grass alongside the jungle path 
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rustled and coconut palms shook their 
leaves. 

Puff, blow! A tiny gust of wind set Kim- 
ba’s basket to rocking gently on his head. 
He stopped and held his breath. What, 
oh, what if that idle breeze should knock 
the basket off? But Kimba never thought 
of taking the basket off his head and car- 
rying it in his arms. His people never 
carry anything, no matter how big or 
small, anywhere except on their heads. 

Again the breeze pushed against Kim- 
ba’s basket, and again it wobbled. Again 
the boy held his breath, waiting for the 
basket to fall. But it didn’t; it rocked 
gently. hen the breeze stopped. 

Kimba had stopped walking when the 
breeze wobbled his basket, and now his 
father was far ahead, almost out of sight. 
Kimba pattered after him as fast as the 
basket would let him. He had almost 
caught up when he gasped and stood still 
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again. This time it wasn’t a breeze that 
made him stop. Something that looked 
like a long, thick rope was coming out of 
the elephant grass, creeping up on his 
father. A snake! 

His father must have startled it, 
thought Kimba, and now it was going to 
strike. 

If he called and his father turned sud- 
denly, the snake would surely bite him. 
He must do something! There was no 
time to set the basket down, but Kimba 
no longer cared if the eggs broke. 

The snake’s ugly little head, with its 
tongue darting this way and that, moved 
ever closer to his unsuspecting father. 
Without taking his eyes from the snake, 
Kimba knelt down and tugged at a big 
rock. ‘The egg basket on his head wobbled 
dangerously, but Kimba paid no atten- 
tion. Standing up, he lifted the heavy 
rock in both hands. He took careful aim 
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and flung the rock straight at the snake! 

Kimba shut his eyes tightly, afraid to 
look. Had he saved his father? 

For one long and terrible instant Kim- 
ba dared not open his eyes. ‘Then he 
heard it—a voice! Still fearful, he opened 
first one eye and then the other. It was his 
father who had spoken. His father was all 
right! 

Ohalla came hurrying back along the 
trail, his spear held ready. “What is it, 
Kimba? What has happened?’ 

Kimba pointed at the big snake which 
lay crushed beneath the rock. And now 
that his father was safe, Kimba’s 
thoughts turned to the eggs. He reached 
a hand up to his head. The basket was 
gone! Kimba sighed—all that work for 
nothing! Then he began looking for the 
basket. They could still use that, any- 
way. 

He soon found the basket lying in the 
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tall, thick elephant grass. Suddenly Kim- 
ba gave a great shout. Most of the eggs 
had rolled into the soft grass. Only two 
of them were smashed! 

“Oh, Father!’ cried Kimba. “Allah is 
indeed kind to me! You are safe and so 


are the eggs! Look, Father, only two are 


broken.” 
Ohalla smiled and laid a hand on his 
son’s shoulder. “‘Allah has been kind to 





The hot sun had done its work. 


us both,” he said, “but to me especially 
in giving me such a warrior for a son.”’ 

Kimba’s heart swelled. Warrior! His 
father had called him a warrior! Kimba 
could not have felt prouder if he had 
been made chief of the village. 

After their encounter with the snake, 
both Kimba and his father kept a keen 
eye out for other dangers, but nothing 
further happened, and soon they arrived 
on the outskirts of the city. After telling 
his son where to meet him later, Ohalla 
headed for the curio shop to sell his wood 
figures, and Kimba headed for the house 
of the district officer. 

Now that he had reached the white 
man’s village with its smooth streets, so 
different from the tangled jungle trail, 
Kimba could practically run with the 
basket on his head. So it wasn’t very long 
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before he arrived at a big bamboo house 
over which flew the British flag. ‘This was 
where the district 
worked. 


officer lived and 

Kimba ran up on the porch of the dis- 
trict officer’s headquarters and knocked 
on the screen door. Inside he could see, 
working at a desk, a tall, deeply-tanned 
and bearded white man wearing a tan 
shirt and shorts. A moment later, the 
white man opened the door. 

Kimba held up his basket proudly. 
“Bwana,” said Kimba, using a respectful 
term which means Master, “the drums 
have spoken of you as being one who buys 
crows and their eggs. I have brought 
Bwana many such eggs.” 

“Aye, lad, that you have,” said the 
white man, peering into the basket. “But 
I am very busy at the moment. Wait out 
on the porch and I will attend to you 
when I have time.” 

“Yes, Bwana,” said Kimba, bowing his 
head. “I shall wait.” So the Swahili boy 
sat down on the porch steps with his 
basket beside him, and soon the hot rays 
of the blazing sun put him fast asleep. He 
slept for almost two hours and probably 
would have slept even longer if he hadn’t 
heard a strange noise. 

Kimba blinked sleepily and looked at 
his basket. Suddenly his eyes popped 
wide open and he jumped to his feet. His 
eggs! His wonderful eggs! ‘They weren’t 
eggs any longer. They had hatched out 
into baby crows! 

At first Kimba thought it was magic. 
Some magician had touched the eggs 
while he slept. But then he knew what it 
was. The hot sun beating down on the 
eggs for so long had hatched them! 

Just then the white man walked out 
on the porch. “Ah, there you are! Well, 
boy, let’s see how many eggs you have!” 
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“IT have eggs no longer, Bwana,” said 
Kimba. “See? ‘The good sun has worked 
magic upon them. They are birds now! 
And the drums have said the white 
Bwana pays twenty-five pennies for each 
bird. Is that so, Bwana?” 

“Well, yes, certainly it is!” said the 
buyer, rubbing his chin. “But now see 
here, boy! These were eggs when you 
first showed them to me.”’ 

“Yes, but the Bwana was busy then,” 
said Kimba, “and did not buy them.” He 
suddenly felt very grown-up. He was bar- 
gaining now as his father did when he 
sold his wares. 

Suddenly the white man started laugh- 
ing. Slapping a hand on Kimba’s back, he 
chuckled, “I never thought I'd see the day 
when I would be out-bargained by so 
small a Swahili businessman, but by 
George, it looks as though I have been!”’ 

Kimba ‘held his breath, hardly daring 
to hope he might have won the bargain. 

“Very well,” said the white man, still 
chuckling. “Twenty-five pennies apiece 
it is! But, mind you, tell your people that 
from now on the King, the Great White 
Bwana who lives across the great sea, does 
not pay such a high price unless the birds 
have feathers on them!” 

Kimba grinned his broadest grin and 
held out his hand for the money. “Yes, 
indeed, Bwana!” 

The buyer of crows and crows’ eggs 
kept counting money into Kimba’s 
palm until at last there were so many pen- 
nies he could not hold them in his two 
hands. It was truly a fortune. Even when 
he bought a fine present for his chief, 
Kimba would still have money left to 
give his parents. 

Later, as Kimba trotted toward the 
jungle to meet his father, his heart 
seemed to be leaping about and singing 
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within him. What a day this had been! 
He had saved his father’s life and had 
been called a warrior. And he had bar- 
gained with a white man as shrewdly as 
any grown man of his tribe and earned 
more money than even his father was able 
to get for his wonderful carvings. 

Kimba looked up at the dying sun. He 
wondered if Allah had told the sun to 
hatch the crows’ eggs to show that he was 
pleased with the boy for having saved his 
father’s life. ‘he boy felt sure that Allah 
had. 

Just then a crow flew overhead, cawing 
loudly. Kimba waved at the bird and 
shouted happily, “You have been very 
bad in the past, O ‘Thieving One, but not 
today. ‘Thank you. ‘Thank you for a won- 
derful day!”’ 
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Sandy Was Special 


By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 


Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


‘THE Story So Far: Jo Ann and Johnny 
Gilder spearhead a campaign to buy a 
lion cub for the Lake Sands zoo. $200 has 
been raised when the circus owner's wife 
cancels the deal. The circus is being 
shipped to the West Coast, including 
Sandy, the little lioness, who has become 
Jo Ann’s special friend. But at the last 
moment, Sandy escapes from her cage. 
The radio blares the news: WATCH OvuT. 
A Lion Cus Is AT LARGE! 





PART ‘THREE 

The announcement closed with the 
usual commercial. ‘The twins stood there, 
stunned. Hurried steps sounded on the 
porch, and ‘Tuck Kelly appeared. 

“| just heard something on the radio,” 
he began, and was cut short by both twins. 

“We heard it, too.” 
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Tuck perched on the arm of a chair. 
‘Somebody wants to set his bloodhounds 
to track her down,” he said. ‘People are 
getting scared.” 

Jo Ann shrieked. “Set bloodhounds on 
Sandy! Oh, for goodness sake! ‘That must 
be Mr. Sorrell.” 

“We didn’t hear the part about the 
bloodhounds,” Johnny said. “It must 
have been before we tuned in. Here 
comes Jean! She's heard the broadcast, 
too.” 

The four gathered beside the radio and 
talked in anxious voices; but the station 
was playing recorded music now, and 
there were no further newscasts. 

Just before supper Luke telephoned. 
He had been out to the circus lot and had 
talked to Mike. There was no trace yet of 
the missing cub, but Mike and several of 
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the other men were preparing to go out 
again. They all felt sure Sandy would not 
stray far. 

Luke admitted with reluctance that 
Mr. Sorrell—Jo Ann had been right 
about who it was—still seemed deter- 





mined to lead a lion hunt next day if 
Sandy were not back in her cage by that 
time, and that several of his neighbors 
wanted to go along. 

They listened to the nine o'clock 
broadcast. This mentioned the little 
lioness’ disappearance but made light of 
any danger, though the commentator did 
urge parents to keep their children at 
home until she was found. 

The day wore on, and the noon broad- 
cast had nothing to add to what had been 
told that morning. Toward the middle of 
the afternoon the strain had become so 
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acute Johnny suggested they go swim- 
ming at their favorite lakeshore beach a 
mile out of town. 

Jean looked anxious. “Suppose we ran 
into Sandy out there,” she objected. “Or 
—or the bloodhounds.”’ 

Jo Ann sniffed. “The beach is on the 
other side of town from the circus,”’ she 
pointed out. Eventually they went to don 
bathing suits and collect bicycles. 

The beach was a lonely place, well off 
the beaten track, which the four had dis- 
covered years ago. The water was clear, 
with a sandy bottom, and the presence of 
flocks of water birds on it proved the lake 
was free of alligators. 

Leaving the road, they cut through an 
old orange grove abandoned long since 
to weeds and tall grasses. 

“Race you to the beach,” Johnny 
shouted and set off. 

Jo Ann, at the end of the line, tripped 
over a loose shoelace in her sneaker, and 
stopped to retie it, letting the rest go on 
ahead. Then, the knot tied to her satis- 
faction, she stiffened at a noise in the un- 
derbrush, and backed away, her eyes on 
the moving grasses. Of course it might be 
only a rabbit, but on a hot day there was 
always the chance of rattlers. 

The others were halfway to the lake 
when the rustling sound came again. ‘This 
time the tall grasses parted, and to Jo 
Ann’s amazement a tawny head poked 
through cautiously, two very bright am- 
ber eyes meeting her own. 

Jo Ann stared back at the young lion- 
ess, just as she had done so often through 
her cage bars. The difference, however, 
was that now there were no bars between 
Sandy and herself, just a bare ten feet of 
waving grass. 

At that moment Tuck, glancing back, 
saw the big, tawny-golden head, too. He 
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said something to his companions, who 
turned, gazing with alarm from the lion- 
ess to Jo Ann. 

Jean gave a stifled scream, and Johnny 
warningly put his hand on her arm. ‘The 
boy was remembering all those dozens of 
times Sandy had played with Jo Ann. But 
Sandy might be hungry and frightened 
after twenty-four hours at large. She 
might easily have forgotten. 

He heard his sister say on a low, coax- 
ing note, “Sandy—precious—” 

Johnny caught his breath, but the 
young lioness did not move. Only her 
head showed between the high grass 
stalks, her golden eyes watching the girl 
warily. Then she took two noiseless steps 
nearer. In her cage, she had never looked 
so tall. 

Jo Ann saw that the usually shining 
fur was mud-stained and rough. There 
was the old puzzled furrow between 
Sandy’s eyes she’d worn in her baby days. 
Suddenly Jo Ann was not afraid. 

“If I'd only brought some cookies,” Jo 
Ann thought. “She’d recognize them!” 

There were no pockets to explore in 
her swim suit, but—her beach bag! 
Hadn’t she put a handful of cookies in 
it the last time they’d gone swimming? 

Moving slowly, Jo Ann felt in the gaily 
striped bag hanging over one shoulder, 
and could have shouted when her fingers 
felt several rather crumbly cakes. 

She drew them out and, with the cat’s 
bright eyes watching her curiously, held 
out the biggest one. 

“Sandy,” she crooned, and threw it di- 
rectly in front of the cub. Sandy’s ears 
went back. ‘hen—perhaps it was the fa- 
miliar sweet odor—they came sharply up 
again, and she drew nearer like a gliding 
shadow. Her tongue flicked out, and the 
cooky was gone. 
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The eyes fixed themselves expectantly 
on Jo Ann. Slowly, each move deliberate, 
the girl threw her the rest of the crumbs. 

Down the path the two awestruck boys 
and Jean waited, their hearts hammering. 

When the last crumb had disappeared 
down the lion cub’s pink throat, Jo Ann 
slipped to a sitting position on the grass 
and held out her hand, fingers curved in- 
vitingly. 

Once more Sandy’s pointed ears went 
flat, and something like a low growl 
rumbled deep in her chest. ‘Then she was 
crawling across the grass, her head 
stretched out to Jo Ann’s hand. ‘The head 
came nearer, nearer. All four children 
held their breaths, but the young lioness 
only rubbed the side of her face into Jo 
Ann’s palm, letting the girl’s fingers 
stroke the smooth fur of the neck. A soft, 


. tea-kettle purring started and swelled. 


Exultation fairly choked Jo Ann, as she 
rubbed and rubbed, wishing she could 
think of some way to keep Sandy until the 
boys could go for Mike. 

But even as the wish formed in her 
head, Sandy was suddenly on her feet, 
ears flat, lips parted in a wicked snarl. For 
a moment she stared across the flat ground 
toward the low brush beside the lake; 
then she was gone, leaving only the sway- 
ing of the grasses to tell of her passage. 

Out of the bushes toward which she 
had been gazing, a dog appeared, black 
and tan, with long drooping ears, his nose 
lifted as if sniffing the air. ‘Then he swung 
about and slipped into the brush again. 

“The bloodhounds,” Jo Ann whisper- 
ed, her face pale. 

“One of us must get to the circus as 
fast as we can,”’ Johnny said, “‘to let them 
know Sandy’s here across the lake.’”” He 
screwed up his forehead. “That hound 
didn’t act as if he were actually trailing 
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“Call off your dogs!” they shrieked. 


anything—just casting about for a scent.” 

“What can we do?” Jo Ann caught at 
his sleeve. “Think, Johnny!” 

The boy said slowly, “Remember the 
other night when Caesar smelled lion on 
your hands and went wild? You were pet- 
ting Sandy just a minute ago. The lion 
smell must be strong on them now for a 
nose like Caesar’s.”’ 

They were all listening intently. 
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Johnny went on. “If they’re not on her 
trail now, they’ll pick it up fast enough if 
they get this far, so we must stop them 
somehow, before they do. Let’s go to meet 
them at the end of the grove. ‘There are 
some big old orange trees out that way, 
plenty strong enough to climb. One of us 
goes for Mike, and the rest get up the big- 
gest tree we can locate.” . 

“Go on,” ‘Tuck said. “I’m beginning 
to see—"’ 

‘And before Jo Ann climbs, she rubs 
her hands all round the trunk on the 
bark—and maybe on the grass, too, in 
front of it. ‘Then wait till the hunt comes 
near enough and all start yelling. ‘Ihe 
men will come running, and the hounds 
will follow. When Caesar gets near your 
tree—bam! he'll get the scent. Hold ’em 
there as long as you can. ‘The girls can do 
a big sob act, and ‘Tuck or I—whichever 
stays—can be mad and ask how come Mr. 
Sorrell lets his hounds chase children up 
trees.”’ 

“Golly dinks!” Tuck said admiringly. 

Johnny flashed a questioning glance at 
his twin and received an emphatic nod. 
“Hurry up—you’d better go for Mike,” 
she told him. “That’s one swell plan, 
Johnny.” 

They separated then, Johnny to get his 
bicycle, and the others racing toward the 
edge of the orange grove. 

They found the right tree almost at 
once. Old and uncared-for, it had put all 
its strength into spreading branches, and 
it offered no obstacles to a trio who had 
grown up climbing trees. Solemnly Jo 
Ann rubbed her hands up and down the 
bark before she climbed. 

“There,” Jo Ann announced. “Cae- 
sar’s nose can’t miss that!”’ 

“Hurry up. They’re almost here,” 
Jean said, breathless and shivering. 
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Yessir, I'm a clever bird! 














Hmm, he looks rather clever too. 
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| bet | could be a hypnotist if | practiced. 
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Sleep ... you are going to sleep. 
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A hundred yards down the sandy path 
a black and tan hound swung into view. 
A second dog followed him, and a third, 
urged on by excited shouts from men 
somewhere behind them. 

“Now we start yelling,” Tuck said, 
and raised his own voice to start the 
chorus. Jo Ann and Jean joined in. 

“Help—help—hel—lup!” they shriek- 
ed, and heard the men’s shouts die to 
startled silence. Even the dogs stopped in 
their tracks, lifting their noses in concert 
to sniff the air. 

‘The lanky figure of Mr. Sorrell broke 
through the bushes, and after him came 
two stouter men. Jo Ann saw with horror 
that they carried guns. 

Mr. Sorrell reached the tree with its 
load of screaming children first. 

‘What on earth’s wrong?” he began, 
and stared in perplexity from the chil- 
dren to a rigid Caesar who had just 
caught the carefully laid scent. 

For a moment no one else could make 
himself heard. Jean, who wept more eas- 
ily than Jo Ann, was outdoing herself. 
The faces of all three men below were 
white. 

“Call off your dogs!” Tuck shouted in 
a loud, angry voice. ““What do you mean, 
letting them chase kids up trees? We were 
going for a swim, and—look at that 
beast!” He pointed at Caesar scratching 
determinedly at the bark as if he fully in- 
tended to climb the tree. “Hold him, 
can’t you!”’ 

Mr. Sorrell caught Caesar by the col- 
lar and yanked him away; then he came 
cautiously nearer, himself, to peer up in- 
to the branches. His jaw dropped. 

“It’s—you again,” he said feebly, star- 
ing up at Jo Ann. 
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“Yes, and Caesar certainly doesn’t like 
me,” Jo Ann said with real regret. “Just 
because he smelled lion on my hands 
three days ago. Are you all really hunting 
that poor tame lion cub?” 

“Yeah,” Tuck chimed in, “hunt a lion 
and tree a girl! Some bloodhounds!”’ He 
made a disgusted face, and the two far- 
mers with the guns laughed. 

‘“That’s sure one on you,” the stouter 
man exclaimed. “There’s no lion up that 
tree, far as I can see, Charley.” 

Mr. Sorrell looked a little foolish. His 
face slowly turned a deep beet-red. 

“I—I certainly don’t understand it. 
Them hounds never acted like this be- 
fore. Come down, kids. I'll hold ’em.” 

“I’m not getting down from this tree 
till you take those dogs away,’’ Jean said, 
sniffing. 

“The whole thing’s pretty silly,” “Tuck 
said in a grown-up tone. ‘““Why don’t you 
put leashes on those hounds and call the 
hunt off? You don’t know how many 
other children they might tree.” 

Caesar, now thoroughly bewildered by 
the tumult above him, chose this moment 
to utter a blood-curdling bay. It was 
breaking training, for bloodhounds are 
carefully taught not to bay on the trail; 
but no trailing the hound had ever done 
had turned out like this. 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake, stop this tarna- 
tion racket!”’ the harassed Mr. Sorrell ex- 
claimed, and bent to snap a leash on Cae- 
sar’s collar. His companions were look- 
ing worried now. 

“T don’t like this kind of trackin’,” one 
of them said. “I got kids of my own, see? 
I thought them bloodhounds was sup- 
posed to be gentle with kids. I’m goin’ 
home.” 


’ 
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““Me, too,” 


the other said hastily. 
‘“Treein’ kids—that’ll make a swell yarn 
for three grown-up men to brag about, 
won't it?” 

“I don’t understand it,” Mr. Sorrell 
kept repeating helplessly. He had snap- 
ped leashes on all three hounds now. 
‘They never carried on like this before.”’ 

The third man spoke. “‘I move we give 
up’ this fool hunt and go home. Let the 
circus men find the cub!” 

“Well, there sure ain’t any lion round 
here now, after the racket we've been 
making,’ Mr. Sorrell agreed stiffly. He 
gave a tug of command on the leashes, 
and the hounds followed him unwilling- 
ly. The men with the guns, looking re- 
lieved, had already gone ahead. 

The treed children watched them out 
of sight, and fell into uncontrollable gig- 
gles. 

‘Jean, you were super,” Jo Ann added. 
“You had those men scared silly. I wish 
Johnny could have seen it all.” 

They climbed down, still giggling, and 
pedaled home, where they found Johnny 
had arrived before them. He had missed 
Mike, but one of the keepers had prom- 
ised to intercept the search party and give 
them the new directions. 

After all their efforts, it was distinctly 
a letdown to have nothing to do but sit 
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and wait for news. Tuck and Jean went 
home for supper, and just as the Gilder 
family was sitting down to the table, the 
telephone rang. 

“It’s Luke Sargent,” Mr. Gilder said, 
holding out the receiver. ‘““He wants Jo 
Ann.” Jo Ann was across the room in 
three long-legged bounds. 

“Good news, kid,’ Luke’s voice came 
over the wire. “With Johnny’s tip about 
Sandy being on the other side of the lake, 
they got her easily. She was ready to go 
home, Mike says. Jo Ann, how near were 
you to her?” 

“I had some cookies in my bag,” the 
girl told him, “and I threw them to her. 
Luke, she ate them, and then she came 
right up to me and purred.”’ 

On the other end of the wire she heard 
Luke draw a startled breath. “You sure 
took a chance, Jo Ann. Wait. There’s 
someone else here who wants to talk to 
you.” 

A woman’s voice came on the line. Jo 
Ann immediately recognized Mrs. Pros- 
pero’s husky tones. 

Mrs. Prospero said, ‘“We’re all here at 
the zoo, Mr. Sargent, Mike and I—and 
Sandy.” 

“Sandy!” Jo Ann gasped. “Wh-what’s 
Sandy doing there?’ 

“Living here, in Leo the Terrible’s 
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old cage. After you and your brother left 
night before last, I did some thinking. 
People who care for animals the way you 
both do, ought to be near them often. 
“Even my poor little Jacko knew you 
for a friend at sight. I’m accepting the 
Sun’s check, my dear. You can pay the 
other two hundred in the spring, when 
you've collected it. And I think if you 
both come out to see her tomorrow, it 
will keep Sandy from getting homesick.” 
“We'll go every day till she feels at 
home,” Jo Ann promised eagerly. “I—I 
just don’t know how to thank you!” 
“Tam thanked already,” Mrs. Prospero 
said, and her voice was kind. “I loved ani- 
mals very much, too, when I was your 


age, and I’ve kept on loving them ever 
since. I believe you will, also.” 

She hung up without waiting for Jo 
Ann’s reply, and the girl turned shining 
eyes on her waiting family. 

‘“Sandy’s ours. Mrs. Prospero brought 
her to the zoo herself. We’re to go out to 
see her early in the morning.” 

“Golly, I bet she grows up to be every 
bit as good as old Leo,” Johnny observed, 
beaming on the room at large. 

“As good,’ Jo Ann said indignantly. 
“Leo the Terrible never let us rub his 
ears, or ate cookies we gave him, and we 
never met him face to face without any 
cage bars between. Sandy’s special! She’s 
really ours!” ‘THE ENpD 
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You will need 34 cup 


FRUIT AND NUT SURPRISES 
Everybody likes to nibble on a sweet snack 
now and then. Here’s a chance for you to help 
keep the candy dish filled. 


FRUIT AND Nut ROLL 





of raisins, 14 cup of 








walnut meats and a few grains of salt. Wash 
the raisins and pat them dry with a paper 





towel. Put the nuts and raisins through the 
food chopper and mix them together well. 
Flavor with a little salt. Shape the mixture 
into a small roll. Chill, slice and serve. 





























DaTEs DELICIOUS 
Pit the dates. Fill their centers with peanut 
butter. If you prefer, stuff the dates with pieces 
of marshmallow that have been dipped in coco- 
nut. Roll the dates in granulated or powdered 4 
sugar and serve. 
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for Eom 
and Girls 


CHARLOTTE’S WEB by E. B. WHITE 


The story of a wise spider who was both a good writer and a true friend; 
of the pig she protected and the little girl who loved them both. By the 
author of Siwart Little. Drawings by GARTH WILLIAMS. Ages 6 up. $2.50 






































JENNY’S ADOPTED BROTHERS 
Story and Pictures by ESTHER AVERILL 


Another delightful book about Jenny Linsky, the shy black cat. How Jenny 
passes the tests of love and rises above jealousy makes a touching as well as 
a funny story. Ages 5-10. $1.50 


MR. HEFF AND MR. HO 
by JANETTE SEBRING LOWREY 
The towns of Odd Corners and Even Green had always been friendly neigh- 
bors — but that was before the organ grinder’s monkey mysteriously 
vanished. What happened and how things were finally straightened out 
makes a thoroughly charming iale. Pictures by PEGGY BACON. 

Ages 7-11. $2.50 


MAGGIE ROSE by RUTH SAWYER 


The author of the beloved This Way to Christmas and Roller Skates tells 
the tender story of a little Maine girl who sells berries so that her family 
may celebrate a wonderful birthday- Christmas with her. Drawings by 
MAURICE SENDAK. Ages 8-12. $2.00 
_ LAMBERT’S BARGAIN 
\ N Story and Pictures by CLARE TURLAY NEWBERRY 


=< 
This story of Lambert and the surprise present he bought his sister “should 


. \ delight a wide age range and is a most amusing read-aloud or story-telling 
~~ <7 book.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. Ages 4-8. $1.50 






THE LEFTOVER ELF by MARY sTOIz 


“The author has caught in her writing the spirit of an Irish spring as she 
tells the story of the only elf left in the world.”—The Horn Book. “A con- 
stant delight.”—Saturday Review. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


At all bookstores 


a HARPER & BROTHERS «+ 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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THE BEARS ON HEMLOCK MOUNTAIN 
by Alice Dalgliesh (Scribners. $2). It was a 
lucky day for all of us when Miss Dalgliesh de- 
cided to put the bears of Hemlock Mountain 
into a “read-it-again-and-again” picture book. 
You will share Jonathan’s shivers, as the bears 
go “crunch... crunch” and “sniff... sniff.” 
Helen Sewell’s pictures are like music, beating 
out the rhythm of the story. 


JENNY'S ADOPTED BROTHERS 
by Esther Averill (Harpers. $1.50). You already 
know Jenny, Captain Tinker’s little black cat, 
so brave and loyal. What will she do about the 
two orphan cats, Checkers and. Edward? Will 
Captain Tinker take them in? How Jenny 
meets this new problem is a wise and humorous 
story. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 

OF TING LING 

by Vernon Bowen (McKay. $2). Another 

Chinese folk tale springs to life in Kurt Wiese’s 

pictures. When the beautiful princess decides 

to marry the poor juggler’s helper, the Em- 

peror is furious. Can Ting Ling slay a dragon? 

Can he make fire with water? Impossible tasks 

call for quick thinking. Ting Ling uses his wits 
to escape a cruel death. 


LADYCAKE FARM 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Lippincott. $2.25). 
When anything specially nice happened, that 
was “ladycake” to Big Joe. And there were 
some fine big moments for the whole Freed 
family when they moved (they really moved 
their house) from the city to the country. But 
there were troubles, too, with some of the 
neighbors before little Joe, India Rose, and 
Pearlie May were accepted. 
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KRISTIE’S BUTTERCUP 
by Emma Brock (Knopf. $2.50). Mrs. Iverson 
was unhappy. She wanted a cow, a black and 
white cow. So Elmer and Einer put their heads 
together and made a deal for Buttercup. What 
happened after that is another lively story of 
the Minnesota farm, where Kristie was the 
smartest member of the family. 


LITTLE DUDE 
by Idena McFadin Clark (Ariel. $2.50). Indians 
and rattlesnakes were not the only dangers a 
boy had to face on the Texas frontier, not so 
long ago. Little Dude was always in hot water, 
often getting blamed for other’s mistakes. 
Would you have done as well in his place? 
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i BUFFALO 
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Indians and horses—the feast 
—the big buffalo hunt and 
harvest—and all the exciting 
doings before and after. 


$2.25. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 
8 WEST 13 STREET 
NEW YORK II, NEW YORK 
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PONCA COWPONY 
by Helen Rushmore (Harcourt. $2.25). Chip 
Sanders had a secret wish. He wanted to be a 
partner with his father on the Circle S ranch. 
But first he had to prove that he and his pony 
were reliable. What mistakes he made! Other 
ten-year-olds with ranch fever will like this 
book of Chip’s failures and final success. 


THE CUB SCOUT MYSTERY 
by Dorothy Sterling (Doubleday. $2.50). You 
don’t have to be a cub scout to follow the clues 
in this story, but it helps. You'll know it was 
important when Den Two of Huntsville gave 
up baseball practice for a week in order to 
prove they were good scouts. They prove to be 
knock-out detectives, too. 


HENRY AND BEEZUS 
by Beverly Cleary (Morrow. $2.50). Henry 
could get into trouble faster than any boy on 
his block. He usually made it once on week- 





days, and twice on Sundays. But he thought 
his luck had turned when he found forty-nine 
boxes of bubble-gum. If he could sell it, even 
for half-price, his bicycle fund would jump by 
leaps and bounds. How Henry got fooled is 
something that might happen to anyone—only 
funnier. 


THE YELLOW CAT MYSTERY 
by Ellery Queen, Jr. (Little Brown. $2.50). 
Djuna, the boy detective, finds more than one 
yellow cat during his Christmas vacation at 
Dolphin Beach. His genius for noticing details 
helps catch a criminal who has baffled the local 
police force. 


THE SECRET OF DONKEY ISLAND 
by Lavinia Davis (Doubleday. $2.50). Jamie 
was a real Cape Codder. He didn’t have much 
use for summer people and their fancy notions 
about boats. But Jamie could handle a dory or 
a sailboat, and make port in the thickest fog. 
This is a book for sailors, especially. 


















THE CHIPMUNK 


for the youngest reader. 
Ages 4-8. 


leled saga of the ozone. 
Ages 8-12 


BILLY HAD A SYSTEM 
Written and illustrated by Marion 
Holland. You've read about Billy and 
his special system in Story Parade. 
Here, in book form, are the wonderful 
adventures of Billy and his friend Fats 
to delight every boy from 8 to 12. $2.50 


HAT WENT TOCHURCH 


Winifred Bromhall. Who ever heard 
of a chipmunk that went to church? 
How he got there and what happened 
afterward make this a delightful story 


$2.00 


FREDDY THE PILOT 
By Walter R. Brooks. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. Freddy, the fabulous pig, 
takes to the air in a new and unparal- 


$3.00 
At all bookstores 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 





Written and illustrated by Roger 
Duvoisin. Here's that elegant, much- 
loved goose again—this time in a gay 
Christmas story. Illustrated in full 


color. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


THE BOY WHO 
STOLE THE ELEPHANT 


By Julilly H. Kohler. Illustrated in 
color by Lee Ames. Trying to conceal 
an elephant is a colossal feat which 
creates some exciting problems for 
young Gyp. Ages 8-12. $2.50 





KRISTIE’S BUTTERCUP 


Written and illustrated in color by 
Emmea L. Brock. A delightful new Min- 
nesota farm story told with all the 
warmth and humor that distinguished 
Here Comes Kristie and Kristie and 
the Colt. Ages 8-12. $2.50 











STORY PARADE MYSTERYBOOK 
(Abelard. $2.95). When you want a good mys- 
tery story, take your pick from six favorites in- 
cluded in this outstanding collection. Voted 
“tops” by SToRY PARADE readers, these mysteries 
are action-packed, tense with suspense. 


THE PICTURE STORY OF DENMARK 
By Hester O'Neill (McKay. $2.50). They call 
Copenhagen, capital of Denmark, the “city of 
bicycles.”” Not only boys and girls, but grown- 
ups are riding, too. Copenhagen is indeed a 
children’s paradise, with statues to mermaids 
and pigs, instead of generals. 


THE RETURN OF MOJAVE JOE 
by Dustin C. Scott (Knopf. $2.50). Mojave Joe, 
the coyote, gets tougher than ever, now that he 
has a family to protect. His story moves swiftly, 
and his feud with the red-haired trapper unex- 
pectedly helps his friends at Brant Ranch in 
their search for a goldmine. 

(Continued on page 61) 





VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 
LOST DOG JERRY 


ays 





By Tom Robinson 
Illustrated by Morgan Dennis 
The odyssey of a St. Bernard 
who gets mixed up with a car- 
load of calves and yet some- 
how finds his way home to 
his master—all the way from 
Kansas to Massachusetts! He 
has many adventures along the 
way. Wonderful dog drawings! 
Ages 9-13 $2.50 


TWENTY AND TEN 


By Claire Huchet Bishop 
Illustrated by 
William Péne du Bois 


Twenty French children in 
a mountain school hide ten 
young refugees from the Nazis. 
A most intriguing tale of cour- 
age and kindness. The draw- 
ings truly capture the French 
atmosphere. Ages 8-12 $2.50 








Send for free illustrated catalogue 
of all Junior Books 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








A FALL FEAST OF GOOD READING 








The Wonderful Adventures of 


TING LING 8 -~%. 


By VERNON BOWEN. 

Illustrated by Kurt 7 
Wiese, How the merry 
heart and quick wit of 
a poor juggler’s boy- 
of-all-work in ancient 
China helped him to 
perform impossible tasks and win 
a lovely princess. A gay, infectious 
fairy tale for children from 7 to 10. 
Catholic Children’s Book Club Se- 
lection. $2.00 


JOHN AND THE 
CHESS MEN 


By HELEN WEISSENSTEIN. ///us- 
trated by KURT WERTH. Young 
John faced dreary days from a con- 
fining accident. How his hours 
were brightened by two young 
chess enthusiasts makes a lively 
story, and a first-class introduction 
to the legends, lore, pieces and 
moves of the “Royal Game.” 
(Ages 10-14). $2.75 
At all bookstores 














ALL READY 
FOR WINTER 


By LEONE ADELSON. Designed and 
illustrated by KATHLEEN ELGIN. 
When winter comes, what happens 
to birds, animals, and to children? 
In simple, poetic language and de- 
lightful drawings this book tells 
how children and animals can en- 
joy the cold months. A Junior Lit- 
erary Guild Selection. (Ages 5-8) 
$2.00 


THE PICTURE STORY OF 


DENMARK 


THE PICTURE STORY OF 


By HESTER O'NEILL. ///ustrated in 
color by URSULA KoERING. These 
strikingly beautiful new books, plus 
the popular PICTURE STORY OF 
Norway, make a complete and 
fascinating story-and-picture in- 
troduction to the Scandinavian 
lands. (Ages 8-12) Each $2.50 


ALL BOUND IN CLOTH 


DAVID McKAY, Inc., 225 Park Avenue, New York 17 








THE 
FRIENDLY TIGER 


Written and illustrated by KATHA- 
RINE WOOD. Homer, the friendly 
tiger, decided to return the calls of 
all the people who vis- 
,ited him at the Zoo. 
What happens is one 
long, wonderful laugh 
— by the author-artist 
of that other hilarious 
success Browny Bear's 
Picnic. (Ages 5-8) 

$2.00 


NATURE WAS FIRST! 


By WALTER C. FABELL. Vivid text 
and 59 lively drawings show how 
animals, fishes and birds “beat man 
to it” on ideas for shower-baths, 
air-cooling, fishing-lines,etc. Amus- 
ing and informa- 
tive for readers 
from 8 to 10. 
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Four different kinds of fun for you 
THE HAPPY PLACE 


By LUDWIG BEMELMANS. What happened 
to Winthrop, the Easter Bunny, when an 
animal lover bought him at the mark-down 
price of $1.78 shouldn’t happen to any self- 
respecting rabbit! But once he gained his 
freedom in Central Park he found that frogs 
and elephants are ever so much kinder than 
whippets and animal lovers. To repay his 
friends’ generosity, Winthrop found a way 
of solving their problems, thanks to which 
they all now sing about THE HApPy PLACE 
where they live. Delightful illustrations in 
color and black-and-white by the author. 
Ages8up. 64pages. $2.50 


KATHLEEN PAMELA AND 
VISITS THE FAIR THE BLUE MARE 


























By F. BEVERLY KELLEY. Reading this 
photographic picture book is almost 
as much fun as spending a whole day 
at a country fair. You can ride on 
Ferris wheels, jog on merry-go-rounds, 
gape at the animals and exhibits, or 
stuff on giant hot dogs and cotton 
candy. Illustrated with 32 full-page 


By ALICE L. O’CONNELL. When nine- 
year-old Pamela first sees the new- 
born blue roan filly, her fear of horses 
begins to melt. The events of the next 
five years, while Pam and Frosty 
Morning grow up together, lead to 
one exciting climax — for they take 
the hunter championship in the BIG 









show. Drawings by Paul Brown. 
Ages 10-12. 224 pages. $2.50 


photographs. 
Ages 6-8. 


FAR AND FEW 


By DAVID McCORD. This book of happy- 
hearted verses for young people more than 
lives up to the promise of “the lands where 
the Jumblies live.” Of the fifty-odd poems, 
some bring chuckles, others sing with a 
rhythm that will please even the very young- 
est, and all are the kind that you love to 
hear and say. Illustrated by Henry B. Kane. 

Ages 8-12. 128 pages. $2.50 


All bound in cloth 
At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, soston «, mass. 


64 pages. $1.75 
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A BOY SHALL 
LEAD THEM 


By LOUIS WOLFE 
Illustrated by CORNELIUS DEWITT 


Do you know that many people call 
Arturo Toscanini the greatest orchestra 
conductor in the world? And do you 
know that he first began conducting by 
accident? ‘This is how it all happened. 

A little over sixty years ago, an Italian 
Opera company was traveling through 
South America. Even though they played 
before small audiences and hardly made 
expenses, the musicians and singers liked 
their work. 

But there was one thing wrong. That 
was the orchestra conductor. He was fa- 
mous, but he didn’t know much about 
music. He led the musicians in such a 
way that they made many mistakes. 

When this happened, and it happened 
very often, the conductor would scream, 
“Fools! You play like donkeys!” 

Finally, the musicians paid no atten- 
tion to the conductor but played the 
opera in their own way. This, of course, 
made the conductor angrier and angrier 
and he threatened to quit many times. 
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In Rio de Janeiro, the capital city of 
Brazil, the company was scheduled to 
perform for one week at the fashionable 
Don Pedro opera house. Every seat had 
been sold far in advance, and it was 
known that many distinguished Brazil- 
ians would attend. 

On the day of the first performance the 
musicians and singers looked forward to 
curtain time. They enjoyed performing 
before real music lovers, and now for the 
first time on their tour they expected to 
make real money. 

But just two hours before the opera 
was to start, the conductor announced he 
was quitting! Backstage, everybody was 
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stunned. The theater manager begged 
him to stay, at least for that evening’s per- 
formance. The singers and musicians 
pleaded with him and promised to follow 
his directions if he would stay. But the 
conductor flatly refused. 

[he worried manager paced the floor 
back and forth, back and “Mio 


Dio! Mio Dio!” he moaned, as he clasped 


forth. 


his hands and shook his head from side to 
side. ‘“What shall I do? What shall I do?”’ 

Finally, the manager did the only thing 
he could do. He told the assistant con- 
ductor to lead the orchestra. 

\s curtain time came near, the large 
theater slowly filled up. Brazilian gentle- 
men dressed in their most dashing cos- 
tumes, perfumed ladies wearing gowns of 
rich black lace, and uniformed govern- 
ment officials took their seats in the boxes 
and orchestra. Scores of other Brazilians 
climbed the stairs to the balconies until 
the theater was packed. Hushed chatte 
rippled through the audience. 

At half-past eight the curtain slowly 
went up, the lights were turned down and 
the audience became silent. The assistant 
conductor walked out and nervously step- 
ped up on the platform. The audience be- 
gan to clap, but when they saw it was not 


the conductor they expected, 


they felt 
cheated. An angry murmur ran through 
the opera house. 

lhe conductor rapped his baton on the 
music stand, and the orchestra started to 
play the overture. But the musicians 
didn’t get far. Before they were halfway 
through the overture, the audience raised 
an awful racket. They hissed, they whis- 
tled, they shouted catcalls and they stamp- 
ed their feet. The frightened conductor 
jumped off the platform and fled. 

Backstage, the manager tore his hair. 
{s he paced the floor among the costumed 
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singers, he clasped his head between his 
hands and wailed, ‘““Now what? Now what 
shall I do?” 

Finally, in desperation, he turned to 
the chorus master and ordered him to 
conduct the orchestra. The chorus mastet 
protested and said he couldn't conduct; 
he didn’t know enough about music. But 
the manager was so frantic, he wouldn't 
listen. He took a baton, forced it into the 
chorus master’s trembling hand, and 
pushed him out before the orchestra. 

But no sooner had the chorus master 
raised his baton than the enraged audi- 
ence hooted and howled and chased him 
right back where he came from. 

Backstage, the manager raved, “Mio 
Dio! Mio Dio! lam ruined. lam ruined.” 

Meanwhile, the audience was becom- 
ing noisier and more violent. Now even 
the musicians in the orchestra feared that 
a riot would break out. So two of them 
scurried backstage and told the manager 
there was only one hope. ‘That was Ar- 
turo Toscanini, the orchestra's cello play- 
er. He had a remarkable knowledge of 
music and some new ideas on how to con- 
duct an orchestra. 
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Ready to try anything, the manager 


} 


ordered the musicians to bring the cello 


player to him. Quick! But when they re- 


with a gangling nineteen-year-old 


y 

_ = 
} 
| 


turned 
yvouth with pink cheeks, the manager e: 

th wit pil ks, the manager ex 
“This is no time 


Idiots!’ he shouted 


tO! jokes. How « in this. . this bo con 


luct a big orchestra? Take him away!” 


He 1S 


musician, “but he is 


young, yes, agreed one 
your only hope.” 
‘You'd better try him quick,” warned 
the other musician, “before that mob out 
there tears your theate1 apart.” 

Frightened by this warning, the mana- 
ver agreed. He and the two musicians 
quickly stuffed the bewildered ‘Toscanini 
into an oversize dress coat, stuck a baton 
into his hand, and pushed him out be 
fore the orchestra. 

\s the thin, black-haired youth walked 


] 


out to the platform, the audience gasped 
| 

and held their breath. Such a boy to lead 

in orchestra in the opera! Impossible! 

4ut they were so taken by surprise that 

they forgot to hoot and howl. They sat 

hushed and motionless. 


\s young Toscanini rapped his baton 
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and closed the thick music book, which 


ri¢ le 


the score of the opera, the musicians 
stared at each other. Was the boy out of 
his mind? Was he going to conduct the en- 
tire opera Aida without looking at a note?’ 
But then, for some strange reason, the 
1usicians felt the boy knew exactly what 
he was doing. 


] 
} 


he boy brought his baton down, and 
the orchestra began to play. And from the 
first note of the overture to the end of the 
opera, [Toscanini never once glanced at 
the music. The orchestra played as it had 
nevel played before. [The singers sang 
like angels. 
When the 
later, the boy bowed and walked briskly 


backstage. For a moment the audience re- 


opera ended three hours 


mained silent as if coming out of a beauti- 
ful dream. Then suddenly they burst into 
crashing applause. 

From the box seats up to the last row in 
the balcony they stood up and cheered, 
‘Bravo! Bravo!”’ Again and again they 
forced the boy to return and bow as they 
shouted, ““Encore! Encore!” 

Thus began the amazing career of the 


young, musical genius, Arturo Toscanini. 


deed 
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New Books 
That Are Fun ‘To Read «, . 





e 22. 
MARY POPPINS IN THE PARK ° ~~ 
By P. L. TRAVERS, Neat and prim, wearing a new hat ai ¥, 
trimmed with a crimson tulip, the incomparable Mary x? 
Poppins is here once more! Whether it is a sleepy sum- ; e 
mer’s night or a wild and windswept Hallowe'en, ordinary 
events become extraordinary occurrences when that world- ‘ 


famous nursemaid leads you and the Banks children into 


a new series of magical adventures. Illustrated with Mar) i 


Shepard's delightful line drawings. Ages 8up. $2.50 gp ~ 


PONCA, COWPONY 


By HELEN RUSHMORE. You will delight in this second book 
about “Cowboy Joe of the Circle S” in which Chip learns that 
teaching a good, hardworking cowpony to play tricks can have 
serious results on a cattle ranch. Illustrated by Peter Burchard 


Ages 8-12. $2.25 


CRISSY AT THE WHEEL 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE, When Crissy’s Papa — who was th 
best carriage salesman in Granite City, Michigan decided to 
sell horseless carriages everyone laughed. You will chuckle your 
self at the ways both Crissy and her father surprised them 


Illustrated by Marvin Bileck Ages 8-12. $2 


BRIGHT DAYS 


Written and illustrated by MADYE LEE CHASTAIN. Marcy's 
year in sixth grade was almost ruined by pretty, spoiled Gwyn: 
who wanted to be leader in everything, but Marcy's own integrity 


and her new friends the Fripseys turned it into “the best year yet 


Y ie the author of Steamboat Sout/ Ages 9-12 $2.25 
{= »: 
, 





BOY WITH A HARPOON 


By WILLIAM LIPKIND. Little Seal, an Eskimo boy, is the 
hero of this story of adventure, which gives a splendid picture 
of the life and daily customs of the Alaskan Eskimos By the 
author of The Two Reds and Finder Keepers and illustrated 
by Nicolas Mordvinoff. Ages 7-10 $?.00 


Al all b rh fore 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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DOG BLOCKS | 


Dog blocks are made of apple boxes. 
First take out the bottoms. Do this 
gently to keep the sides strong. Then 
paint one side of each block a bright 
color and make the rest white. When 
they are dry, pile them up. Bounce 
balls through the boxes for your dog 
to chase. Make him jump over his blocks 
after sticks. Nail up a bone on a string 
for him to tug at, and put a pillow in 


one for his snoozes. 


Make a sock animal for your dog to 
shake. Get an old sock, pull the toe 
inside it up to the heel, and sew it 
there. Then stuff it tightly with hay, rags 
or straw and tie a string around it sev- 
eral inches below the top. Sew on 
broom straws for whiskers and stitch on 
cloth eyes, nose and mouth. Then cut 
the sock's top into two pointed ears 


and sew a bell on each one. 


A jingly spider will fascinate a pussy. Get three pipecleaners, 
knot them together in the middle, and bend down the ends. Tie 
a bell to the center. Then attach a string to the spider's middle 
so that it can be pulled around corners or hung where pussy 


will play. 


To make your pussy a house, get a brown cardboard box from 
the grocer. Snip off the top. Then paint the sides red or green, 
make the rest white, and let it dry. Next cut out small holes for 
! the pussy to sneak and peek through. Leave on some flaps for 
doors. Hang a bell inside for him to bat. Cut and paint the house 


neatly so it will be gay to see. 





4 Directions and pictures by PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 
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are fun to read and own 





Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 





<= "AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS 


Everyone will love this story of the cri 


ypled boy, Amahl, who gave the Wis« 


Men a special gift for the Christ Child and received in return a marvelous 
gift himself. (This narrative version adapted by Frances Frost preserves 


the complete text of the already 
by Roger Duvoisin. 


A Garden We Planted 
Together 


Prepared by the U. N. Department of Public Information, 
with a foreword by Trygve Lie, Benjamin Cohen and 
Ralph Bunche. When a group of children from all over 


many colors 





the world planted a garden together, they had to learn 
to share seeds and water so that the whole garden would 
flourish. The story of how they worked will show y 
just how the grown-ups in the United Nations ar 
cooperating to make the world a better place for us all 
Illustrations on every page. Ages 5-9. $2.00 
. 
The Train That Never 
and Other 
Came Bac Railroad Stories 
By FREEMAN H. HUBBARD. 
All the thrill and excite 
ent f American rai 
roading 1s ntained in 
the amazing incidents 
tha really happe¢ ed 
S fire reading vitl : 
K Wie live jrawing catch al jrama of 
tori Age 8 $2 
. 
A Fair World For All: 
The Meaning of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
~ DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, with a foreword | 
Eleanor Roosevelt. In this dramatic presentation, the 
| tant ideals and responsibilities f the Declarati 
ire explained the simple terms y everyday 
I ve pictures by Jea Bendick 
Ages 1 $2.5 
Vy DOoK store e Write for free catalogue of V t ey Ho 


use Books for Youn 


famous opera.) Beautiful illustrations in 


All ages $2.75 


Hubbub In The Hollow 


oY IRENE SMITH, lots 
pictures in color _* god 
Palazzo. Alice and Albert 


discovered that the country 
could be just as noisy as the 
city when their furred and 
eathered neighbors started 
yut them. But 
ne — human and animal —to live happily together in 
the hollow Ages 5-9. $2.00 





mplain abs 


Your Telephone 
And How It Works 


By HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER, Illustrated 


Bendick. Lots of fascinating questions are 


by Jeanne 
answered in 


this easy-to-understand book which gives you all the 
facts about the telephone — fron mple non-dial 
I ue to iplex switchboards, with information 
about walkie-talkies, coin booths, radio-to-tower and 

shore communication Ages 10 up $2.00 


By FRANCES FROST, illustrated 
with Morgan Dennis’ wonder 
fully true-to-life animal pix 
tures. The story of a fox fam 


ily, and particularly of one 


little fox, who, because he 
wasn’t quick enough, was 
caught by a human boy. How 
he learned the perfect way to 


escape will delight you just as 
ich as it did the fox family 


Ages 7-11. $2.25 


3 People 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: a pivision of the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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KIT CARSON: MOUNTAIN MAN 
by Margaret E. Bell (Morrow. $2). From the 
time he was nine, Kit felt the western moun- 
tains calling. Those were the days before the 
Santa Fe trail and the Pony Express and the 
Gold Rush had opened the way to California. 
How Kit Carson grew up to become a Moun- 
tain Man, and the greatest scout of them all, 


is told briefly and well. 


CHEROKEE BILL, OKLAHOMA PACER 
by Jean Bailey (Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.50). 
Homesteading on the Cherokee strip promised 
adventure for 12-year-old David, even before 
he rescued a runaway horse. How David 
trained Cherokee Bill for the race track and 
learned the fine points of harness racing is a 


memorable story of American life. 


SUN EAGLE 
by Geraldine Wyatt (Longmans. $2.50). Sun 
Eagle was a white boy, raised by the Coman- 
ches. He loved their hunting skill, their loyal- 
ties, their way of life. No wonder he rebelled 
when he had a chance to return to the ways of 
the white men he had forgotten. This is a stir- 
ring and dramatic story of a trek across the 
desert, in which the boy discovers at last where 


his heart belongs. 


SLIPPER UNDER GLASS 
by Lee Wyndham (Longmans. $2.50). This is 
better than a career story for ballerinas. Even 
though the plot has the Cinderella touch, you 
will never forget throughout the story that 
Maggie has a family as well as a flair for the 


theatre and the dance. 


MYSTERY IN THE OLD RED BARN 
by Helen Fuller Orton (Lippincott, $1.75). 
Mystery fans under ten will find Mrs. Orton's 
new mystery as good as her earlier favorites. A 
shost horse, a lost wallet, and a bit of luck 
keep the plot going, from the first chapter till 
the last. 


BUFFALO HARVEST 
by Glen Rounds (Holiday House. $2.25). Glen 
Rounds grew up with Indians, cowboys, and 
lumberjacks. So, when he wants to, he can write 
about any of these at first hand and draw pic- 
tures that will make you sit up and take notice. 
Just as his RopEo book took you right into 
the midst of bucking broncos, so BUFFALO 
HaARvVEsT brings you all the excitement and 
danger of the famous buffalo hunts. The stam- 
pede of frightened beasts, the ruthless slaughter 
and the happy feasts, the hungry dogs and the 
angry squaws,—all these are vividly described. 


Some of the pictures fairly sizzle on the page. 





Fun and adventure for 
young readers 





CHEROKEE BILL: Oklahoma Pacer 


By Jean Bailey Illustrated by Pers Crowell 
All the thrills and flavor of the exciting West, as a boy 
and his champion pacer join the rush for a homestead 


Ages 9 up. $2.50 





WHEN THE MISSISSIPPI 
WAS WILD Story and pictures by LeGrand 


Now available in book form the hilarious tale, which 
u enjoyed in Story Parade, of Mike Fink and the storm 


ing alligator of the Mississippi Ages 5 up $2 


LAFAYETTE, 
FRIEND OF AMERICA 


By Alberta Powell Graham Ilustrated by Ralph Ray 
T simply told, dramatic life story of the brave French 
an who helped America win her independence 


Ages7 up. $1.50 
THE SEVEN LITTLE 
PIFFLESNIFFS 


By Margaret Stimson Richardson Pictures by John Teppich 
fen amusing adventures of a wonderful family and their 
unusual pets; there’s a laugh on every page. 


Ages 5-9. $2 


At all bookstores 
A ETommemrememmmman OE CCR ie SS Lc a SS 
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Petunia and I were painting away. 


“What are you up to?” asked Uncle Peter. 
“We're painting membership certificates to 
the staff of The Penglet Press for the boys and 


oirls whose work 1S being published,” ] told 


him. “With Thanksgiving almost here, we 
want to show them how thankful we are fo1 
their contributions.” 


Would you like one of the certificates we’re 
painting? If so, just send a picture, story oO1 
poem you yourself have made to The Penglet 
Box 350, Poughkeeps a Cae ap | 


work is printed, 


Press youl 
we'll send you a certificate. 


Peterkin, Pu sher 


THE PROUD CAT 
By Dale Higham, age 
My cat is very proud. 
climbed to the top of our tallest 


i Christ 


One day he 
hemlock and sat there like the star on 
s tree. 
When he 


know how to 


wanted to come down, he did 


backwards. He 


not 


come meowed 





FRENCH STREET SCENE 
By Karen McCormick, 


age 12 


and meowed, “Come and get me.” 
“Get the tall ladder,” said Nanna. 
“No,” 


that big ladder.” 


said Mother. “Only a man can handle 


“Call the fire company,” said Aunt Tru. 


“Firemen cats from trees and things.” 
“Wait,” said Mother. “He is 


dow i 


rescue 


trying to get 
[he cat tried coming head first but changed 
his mind just in time. 
“Meow, meow, help,” he cried. 


“T could call Hans,” I said. “He 


climbing trees.” 


1S good at 
“Yes, do,” said Mother. 

While we waited for my friend Hans to come, 
we stood looking up and calling, “Here pussy, 
pussy, pussy.” 


[The cat looked down and cried and cried. 


[hen he jumped to a branch below him but 


missed it and fell through all the others to the 


ground. At first he was afraid to move. He 


purred when Mother picked him up and cat 
ried him back to the house. 


“It is good the branches broke his fall,’ she 


said. “He is not hurt.” 
\ For awhile the cat was 
a ®\ \ 
‘ very meek and Pood. 
Hans came and said, 
“Where is the tree with 
the cat in it?” 

“He is not there any- 
more,’ I said. “He 
jumped all the way 

Ss) 4 


down.” 

Ever since then my cat 
has been very proud. 
Just because by mistake 
I said he jumped instead 
of he fell, he thinks he is 


SOME CAT, 
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PITY 


THE DANCER 
By Sharron Walther, age 9 


By Margaret Anne Taylor, age 12 
I pity the kitty Her eyes so dark, 
Who must eat from a garbage can, Her hair so brown, 
Instead of fish from a frying pan, Her pretty curls, 
Or eats orange peels and bad tomatoes 
And never liver and potatoes. 

I pity 


That kitty. 


Her flowing gown. 

The pretty dancer listens, 
As her eyes so nicely glisten, 
To the music she is to dance. 


THE TRAIN 
Poem and Picture by Christopher Hopf, age 9 


How many times has the train run over that track, 
Clickety-clack, clickety-clack? 

How many times has the whistle blown 
Loud and shrill and so alone? 

How many times has the light blinked on and off? 
On and off... on and off. 




















Buffalo Bill 


By Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Illustrated 
in full color and black and white by the authors 
Buffalo Bill Cody, and the stirring days of the 
old West in which he lived, take on new color 
in this distinctive picture book biography. A 


Junior Literary Guild Selection. 6t09 $2.75 


No, No, Taffy! 


By Jean McDevitt. illustrated by Flavia Gag. 
Taffy is a Spaniel puppy whose growing up 
strains the family patience in this gay, easy-to 
read picture book. A Junior Literary Guild Se- 
lection 434106 $2.50 


A Little Book, of 


Prayers, 
and 
Graces «= 


Selected by Quail Hawkins. Illustrated in 
color by Marguerite de Angeli. A happy col- 
lection of prayers and graces illustrated with 
rare tenderness. A truly beautiful little book 
43106 $1 


Richard Brown 
and the Dragon 


By Robert Bright. Illustrated by the author. The 
funniest dragon hunt in history, retold from an 
anecdote by Samuel Langhorne Clemens in A 
Tramp Abroad. By the author of Georgie 
6to9 §$2 
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(9 qh ete’ 5 Puppets 


By Charlotte Steiner. Illustrated i 
color by the author. Pete and his 
puppets win unexpected honors in 











a 2S the school doll show, in an amusing 

" picture book for youngest television 

& fans 2to5 $1.25 
At all booksellers 7 
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‘THE WOLF 
By Paul Kelker, age 8 

Once there was a wolf that ate everything 
he saw. Some men came and a trap. The 
wolf saw the trap and ate it. The next day the 
men came and couldn't find the trap. The woll 
saw the men and ate them. Some other men 
waited for nine days. Then they sent some 
hunters out to get the wolf. This time the wolf 
didn’t see the men so he didn’t eat them. 

The hunters couldn't see the wolf so they 
put their guns into a pile and went away. The 
wolf saw the guns and ate them. The men came 
back and the wolf ate them. The king of the 
city where the men had come from was so 
angry that he shook himself so hard that he 
died. 

Ihe people of the city didn’t have any ruler 
so they killed each other. And so the wolf lived 


happily ever after, eating everything he saw. 
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BATTLE OF THE UNIVERSE 
By Dickie Watson, age 7 
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THE SUN 
By David Swain, age 9 
The sun is hot, 
It's made of gas, 
But we don’t care 


For we’re not there. 


Lhe sun’s a star, 
It’s very big, 


It shines and brightens everything. 


[he sun has storms 
Called sun spots here, 
Chey’re very large 


If you are near. 


SCAMP’S IDEA 


By Cr,é71¢ Jones, age 10 


Once upon a time there was a little dog 
named Scamp. Now Scamp wanted to go to 
Puppyville, for that was where the President 
was dist ussing ideas on how to make the Ir na 
tion strong because the Cats had declared wat 
upon the Dogs. 

Now Scamp didn’t have much money, and 
e trip would cost twenty-eight bones and 
three dog biscuits. But Scamp would not give 
up. He said he would cut grass for three bones 
a yard. After eight weeks of pulling up grass 
with his small but strong teeth, Scamp mad 
twenty-eight bones and three dog biscuits. 

When Scamp got to Puppyville, they were 
still talking over ideas. Scamp said, “Let us 
start a Crusade for Freedom.” Scamp knew that 
there were many good dogs in the nation. 

While this was going on, the Cats found out 
how foolish they had been, so did the Dogs 
and there was no war. But Scamp was sorry that 
his idea had not worked. 

When Si amp was about to leave, he got a no 
tice that he had been nominated for President 
because of his good idea, and he became the 
President. 

So Scamp says, “If you have an idea, tell it 
to your mother and father because it may be 

j 


1 good one, and you may become president of 


your country, too.” 
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“A little masterpiece” 
—WALTER DE LA MARE 
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Adventures 
of Ambrose 





BY ROSEMARY ANNE SISSON 


Illustrations and Full-Color Frontispiece 
by Astrid Walford 


le f the wonderfully a 
that happen when 


Mouse and Simon, the Fieldmouse go to 
London to visit relatives and the Royal 


apture a 


musing things 


Ambrose the 


l« sination and | heart—full of 
uch charming creatures as Hector the 
Toad, Reginald the haughty Frog and 
Great-Aunt Harriet, who watches ove 

SM ie 
A terpiece t é oud over an 
t € 10 t every child’s per 
nent llection of favorite stories 


Ages 6-10 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 
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LITTLE MONKEYS 


Story and Pictures by Juliet Kepes 


When the animals in the jungle got even with the five little mis- 


chievous monkeys it was Peccary, the gentle pig who rescued them 


ae and made them promise to behave, But no one, least of all Terrible 


the Tiger, realized they would become heroes. Unusual pictures by 


an outstanding artist coupled with a well written, amusing text. 


DOGS IN THE FAMILY 
By Florence Musgrave 
Illustrated by Robert Henneberger 


Anything can happen when a city family 
moves into an old fashioned farmhouse 
to care for a kennel full of dogs. The 
Gardens are a wonderful family, and read- 
ers will fall in love with their dogs 

Mr. Pim, who goes blind, Penny who dies 
attempting to beat off a fox. and all the 


new puppies. Ages 8-12. $2.50. 


COME, CHUCKY. COME 
By Dorothea J. Snow 
Illustrated by Joshua Tolford 


Chucky is a highly unusual 
woodchuck, It is his talent 
at somersaulting that helps 
Lonnie earn his fiddle. This 
is a rollicking mountain tale 
with wonderful illustrations 


in four colors. Ages 4-8. $2.00. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Aves 4-8. $2.50. 


THE SUPER-DUPER 
CAR 
By Christine Noble Govan 
Illustrated by Lisl Weil 
Joe’s homemade wazon Was a regular speed 
demon even if its wheels didn’t match. 
But it was smashed and John Henry’s 
beautiful “store-bought” car was wrecked. 
With Susie’s help the boys went to work 
on a super-duper car. Lisl Weil’s pictures 
add to the fun. Aves 6-9. $2.00. 


WHERE AWAY? 

By Anne Molloy 
Illustrated by Joshua Tolford 
When Patience Little and her friend Cleon 
stow away aboard a strange ship they find 
themselves in all sorts of trouble, tragedy, 
and excitement. A rich and vivid story 


about the days of sailing ships. 


Ages 10-14. $3.50. 
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lf you like to read —you'll like these books 





Nancy and Plum 


By BETTY MacDONALD. Author of Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle. 
Nancy and Plum might have had a sad Christmas at the orphanage, 
but being two plucky little girls they found a wonderful way to solve 
their problem. You'll love this delightful story and you'll agree with 
Virginia Kirkus that “Betty MACDONALD has a gift of story-telling 
and a gift of laughter.” J//Justrated by HILDEGARDE HOPKINS. 

Ages 7-11. $2.50 





Ladycake Farm 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. : ‘A story for children of 


the middle years which explains the importance of friendship 
between white people and Negroes. This is the story of the spunky, 


hopeful Freed family .. . a story which enlarges one’s understand 
ing ...a happy story.’”—WN. Y. Times Book Review. Illustrated 
by CLOTILDE EMBREE FUNK Ages 8-12. $2.25 
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The M 


Currant Bun 


By JOHN SYMONDS, with drawings by ANDRE FRAN- 


cois. A very funny picture-story about a mischievous small boy 








named Pierre, who led 27% policemen on a merry chase across 
Paris. Wonderful for reading aloud. It’s the kind of story your 
parents will enjoy as much as you will! Ages 6-10. $2.00 

















By HELEN FULLER ORTON. I: you have read any 


of Mrs. Orton’s exciting mysteries you will agre« with one little girl 
who wrote to her: “I love your mystery stories because they begin 
quiet, get exciting in the middle, and end happy.” In this fine new 
story Reed and Kathie investigate the mysterious things they se« 
and hear in an old, deserted barn. IJ/lustrated by ROBERT 
DOREMUS. Ages 7-11. $1.75 


At all bookstores 


Philadelphia ¢ J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY : New York 































Money for Christmas 





It is easy to earn $5.00 in your spare time. Sell new subscrip- 
tions to STORY PARADE and watch the dollars pile up. 


Every time you sell a one year subscription for $3.00, keep 
50c yourself and send us $2.50. On a two year subscription 
you sell it for $5.50, keep a whole dollar and send us $4.50. 


Show STORY PARADE to neighbors who have children or 
grandchildren, to everyone who knows a boy or girl. STORY 
PARADE makes a wonderful gift. They will be glad to know 
about this magazine. If you sell it for a gift, we send a hand- 
some Christmas card to the child. Ask the person who is giv- 
ing what he wants written on the card and put that on the 
blank below. You'll soon have enough money to buy those 


extra special Christmas presents for Mom and Dad if you 
start NOW! 








Fill in the blank below for the first subscription. For other 





sales, trace or copy this blank. 


Mail to Story Parade, Dept. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. USE 
— | 
[) Check here if this is a new subscription. THIS ) 
I enclose [] check [) money order in the amount of 
$ for .... years subscription to: FORM 
Name Age 
Street 


$5.50 for 2 years 


City State (20 big issues) 
Gift card to read $3.00 for 1 year 
My name is... , se (10 big issues) D 
Street 3! 


City State 





